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For the Philanthropist. 
To the Citizens of the Senatorial District Com- 
posed of Union, Champaign, and Logan 
Counties. 

Feitow-Crrizens:—Respect for those who 
may differ from us as to the propriety of uniting 
with the ‘Liberty Party”’ in their independent 

olitical action, requires that we should give our 
reasons for thus coming out and separating our- 
selves from the other parties of the day. 

Ist, We hold certain self-evident truths, 
that we esteem of paramount importance, 
amongst which is, that all men have a natural 
and inalienable right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. This principle we believe 
to be the great supporting pillar upon which 
rests our republican form of government. Con- 
scious of the importance of this axiom, our re- 
forming ancestors placed their Declaration of 
Independence upon it. 2nd, We view slavery 
naturally, necessarily and unchangeably at war 
with this pillar and the edifice established upon 
it; and we declare it as our full belief that, until 
this destroying plague be removed, our people 
will realize the truth that in the very nature of 
things, sin and misery go together like cause 
and effect. 

Fellow-citizens! is there not a cause for our 
national disasters, and is not the sin usually 
written on the rod, and is it not eminently true 
in ourcase. Have we not by our national com- 
pact, the laws of Congress, and of our state 
legislateres, and by our practice under them, 
cruelly oppressed millions of our brothers and 
sisters, and robbed them even of themselves, sO 
that they do not own either their souls or their 
sine-vs? We shave degraded the very nature 
Christ tuek inte persenal union with himself 
and exalted to heaven, to the condition of the 
beaste whose spirit goes downward? And are 
not-eur pecple now eppressed for want of mo- 
ney, and because of this many of them are 
greatly harassed by the officers, and some of 
them are in the prisons of their country for 
want of the means of paying their debt? Is it 
not therefore high time to examine below the 
surface for the cause of the perpetual disasters 
in the concerns of the country? And here we 
appeal to you, if they do Kot chiefly arise from 
one fountain, namely slavery; one of the effects 
of which is the oppression and degradation of 
labor. Now all men grant that labor is the 
great producer of the wealth of every country. 
Therefore every thing that tends to impair its 
energy necessarily cripples the growth of acom- 
munity. ‘There is not one-sixth of the amount 
of labor under the oppression and degradation of 
slavery, which takes away all the inducements 
to labor; for, fellow-citizens, what make us in- 
dustrious? Is it not that we may more fully enjoy 
the comforts of life, and that those whom we 
love may rise to respectability in society? ‘Then 
take away these moral spurs to labor, and reduce 
it to aslave labor and as necessarily as the sha- 
dow follows the substance, so certainly do you 
fetter and clog labor, the great means of wealth, 
by drinking up its spirit and making it odious, 
as unworthy to be performed by freemen and 
fit only for a slave, the result of which is idle- 
ness amongst the free, and dissipation and indo- 
lence in the South. 

Has the slave any other inducement to labor 
but that which is felt by the ox or ass? Here 
we work by the day with the pay beside the 
Jast hill we hoe ateven. There, they work by 
dav with no pay at the last hill, some with a 
gored back, making it the pillow for the night. 
Nebemiah enjoined the true policy—‘‘Set every 
man to work over against his own house. 
Right or wrong, self is the great main-spring of 

_Juman action. Banish it, and you make drones. 
Ky, Wrong begets wrong, and argh — 
‘comes w.ith its train of mischiefs; an ~ “4 
rible the train of woes that, like hell “ eath, 
follow after sicvery! In addition to a sired 
‘meratedjand ten thousand others that a e 
‘mentioned, read G.ddings’ speech e oe 
-da war, and see $41'-000,000 of the peoples 
sd dogs to kill broken- 

the defence of their 


‘money given to men 4. 

ing in ; 

hearted men standing tthe late National 
e destructive 


‘rights. Read the aateeens onl 

Nominating Convention, and se© "i © 

‘tendency of slavery on the well being a 

-country. Look at home and see our hard ea ; 

taxee wasted to support our courts In ehh 

-causes arising out of slavery. See the lovely 

mandate of the great Liberator of the world, 

to take in and feed the stranger, trampled down 
iby slavery. ; 

5th, We believe that by the common ties of 

nature, as well as by obedience to our common 
Father, we are bound first of all to undo the 
heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free, 
and that then and not till then our national pros- 
perity shall issue forth as the morning, and pro- 
ceed on its way to noon-day glory. What fa- 
ther would give prosperity to five of his chil- 
dren who kept under their feet a sixth child, 
and ‘that the weakest of all? 

*~ 6th, Observation and experience have fully 
proven to my mind, that the cancer-wart slavery 
is 80 deeply rooted in the other parties of the 
day, as to authorise the asssertion, that 48 par- 
ties they are pro-slavery, and that from them as 

~ parties neither the slave, nor the free laborer has 
any thing to expect. Both parties as such are 
rotten to the core, and when their partyism de- 
mands, they will as heretofore always sacrifice 
liberty to slavery. ‘Therefore, for the sake of 
our principles, we feel bound to come out and 
: Separate ourselves from them, that we may be 
Clear from the unclean thing; and call upon all 

- our fellow-citizens to come and join us on the 
i broad platform of liberty, liberty to the slave, 
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liberty to labor, liberty and prosperity, one and 
inseparable, liberty now and liberty for ever. 
S. Wacker. 


For the Philanthropist. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNION STAR. 


Marysville, July 19th, 1841. 


Mr. McBratney,— Allow me to make a few 
remarks in regard to the letter of S. Robinson 
Sen., published with comments by yourself in 
the Union Star, No. 11. 

Mr. Robinson compliins that, in an editorial 
article published by you in the Union Star, No. 
9, you had ‘taunted and insulted abolitionists.” 
He then proceeds to express his belief that the 
friends of human rights have truth on their side 
—moralily on their side—humanity, the Con- 
stitution of Ohio and uncontrolled power, (the 
uncontrolled power of the God of the oppres- 
sed.) He then predicts the downfall of slavery, 
notwithstanding the efforts of slaveholders, leg- 
islators, editors &c. 

I beg leave to inquire whether there is any 

thing in the sentiments of Mr. Robinson to ex- 
cite ridicule: yet you hold up the letter to pub- 
lic ridicule and contempt, merely on account of 
the spelling. Now, the same feeling of heart 
which first led me to sympathize with the slave, 
has led me to sympathize with my respected 
friend, Mr. Robinson. I feel injured, that a 
young man should deem it necessary to take ad- 
vantage of his more conspicuous station to ex- 
cite ridicule against a man like Mr. Robinson, 
aman whose age alone, as well as_his unassu- 
ming manners, his integrity, kindness, and res- 
pectability, should have prompted you to do 
him justice at least. But it was not enough for 
you to ridicule him, you deny that you intended 
to ‘insult’ abolitionists in the article referred to 
in No. 9, of Star. But look at that article.— 
You speak of the Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at Pickereltown, as having been attended by 
‘four delegates from this county, three from 
Champaine, and nineteen from Logan, and some 
dozen or so of darkies; quite a formidable and 
dangerous host.” 
Again: you speak of them as “aspirants for 
Legislative laurels.” And again. ‘Wonder if 
their mothers know they’r out.” Yet you can- 
not discover any taunt or ridicule in such re- 
marks; at least you did not intend any insult.— 
Now every body knows that you did fry to 
taunt and insult abolitionists in the article allu- 
ded to; and when you can prove to this com- 
munity that two lines crossing each other at 
right angles, are parallel, then you can prove 
that your denial is true. Any short way of pro- 
ving such a proposition, I think would be a val- 
uable acquisition to science, and a help to edi- 
tors especially.. You say you publish Mr. Rob- 
iNSON’s Jetter, “verbatim, punctuatim ef litera- 
im.” TI would respectfully inquire whether 
your own articles are published in the same 
way! et grammaticatim et veracitatim ? if so, 
what shall we do with such words as “fiype, 
avoweing, &c,” in your own article? Or have 
editors, like poets, a license to speli words as 
they please ? 





Respectfully Yours, 
H. Ferrts. 


Dr. Barrzey,—The original, of which the 
above communication is a copy, was sent to the 
Editor of “The Union Star.” ‘The editor re- 
fuses to publish it, pretending that I wanted to 
provoke him to speak the truth, to do as he 
would te done by. 

a. ¥, 





For the Philanthropist. 
PRESBYTERIAN ABOLITIONISTS. 


Dear BRETHREN: — 

The time is not distant, when we must 
convene in a grand meeting, at which we 
shall see clearly the propriety or impropriety 
of our present conduct, and be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. We occupy a very responsible po- 


of condemnation. And what has been the re- 
sult? Slavery has become rampant in the church; 
spurns all control; and reigns triumphant, in the 
Assembly, so that its delicate nerves are not 
now at all excited by our uncourtly memorials. 

Has it indeed come to this? And cannot our 
synods, presbyteries, sessions, or individual 
members ‘open their mouths for the dumb?” 
‘*Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
shall ery himself and not be heard.” Must 
presbyteries supinely sit and take ‘the pad- 
lock on their lips?’”” Or shall we join the He- 
brew and say, ‘gather not my soul with sinners, 
nor my life with bloody men.” ‘The question, 
arises, what shall we do? The Baptists and 
Methodists and various other denominations 
have held convenfions on this subject, and em- 
bodied their influence, but Presbyterians have 
slept. 

Shall we ‘sleep on now?” Where is our 
clergy? Where our Nevins, our Coons, our 
Dickeys, our Steels, our Crothers, our Baldri- 
ges, &c., &c. Who will give counsel now? 
Shall we hold conventions? Shall those in each 
presbytery who desire not to be classed with 
the MAN-THIEF, meet and consult what is to be 
done? J.et us have some consultation. Let us 
have conventions, either state, or presbyterial, 
or synodical, or all of them. I believe the best 
measure would be for the abolitionists, in the 
bounds of each presbytery, to call a convention, 
either at or previous to next meeting of presby- 
tery, and also synodical conventions at or before 
next meeting of synod, and a general conven- 
tion prior to next meeting of the General As- 
sembly. Less than this appears to me like bu- 
rying our talent in the ground, and saying, ‘we 
serve a hard master.”” 

Come up, brethren. Make a united, vigor- 
ous and persevering effort to tear from the ban- 
ner of our church, the bloody escutcheon of 
slavery, which now pollutes and disgraces and 
must eventually sink it to the depths of perdi- 
tion. What! shall our church judicially con- 
demn slavery as sinful, (see resolutions of 
1818,) and then by continuous practice grant 
to her members at the South indulgence to com- 
mit this sin?”” How long shall the post of John 
Tetzel be unoccupied? Shall not our ‘holy 
mother” find many Dominican friars, who will 
be equally zealous in lauding the value of such 
indulgences? Look at this matter. ‘The Al- 
mighty brings into being an immortal creature, 
endowed and qualified and created, to ‘glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever;’’ and in steps the 
slaveholder, and as much as in him lies, defeats 
his high destiny, and makes him a brute; and 
our church looks on and permits it in her pre- 
cinets, and we too have looked on. ‘How 
long?”’ 

A. Witson. 

New Athens, August 3, 1841. 





For the Philanthropist. 
EPISCOPAL RELIGIOUS PAPERS, 


Some queer things have lately appeared in 
certain Episcopal papers. In the N. York 
Church Record, (10th July,) edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, is an article entitled ‘Petty 
crimes,” transferred by the Doctor from a Bos- 
ton paper to his own. ‘The drift of the article 
is to show that **‘Trade”’ is the great cause of the 
increase of crime in our country. ‘Trade,’ 
says the article, “‘countenances slavery, intem- 
perance and gaming; and from these flow pro- 
fusion and every other vice and every crime.— 
Trade countenances slavery, while men_ will 
make slaves to sell, and the gain of the trade 
hushes all cries of conscience against its iniqui- 
ties. ‘The merchant who lives in a communi- 
ty where slavery is forbidden, has no scruples 
about sending a cargo of slaves to a slave holding 
community. He may never witness the hor- 
rors,of the trader. At ease in his counting 
house, far distant from the scene of action, he 
does not hear the cries of the wretches whom 
his avarice dooms to misery in this life, if not 





sition. Our church from its numbers, piety, 

intelligence, wealth, &c., must exert a powerful 

influence on the destinies of man. Itisallimport- 

ant that that influence be of a benign character— 

such as will be a blessing to society in all its 

relations. Whatis the position of our church 

courts in relation to the rights of man, or cather 

the wrongs of man? 

The Bible, the great constitution and supreme 

statute book of the church, is most clear and 

pointed in its assertion of the full equality of 

human rights—by man’s common origin from 

one head, by his common destiny to one dust, 

by each one being called to answer for himself 
at the judgment seat of Christ, by the total 

want of evidence of authority in one part of 
mankind to lord it over their brethren, whether 
it be the claim of the ‘divine right of kings,”’ 

popes, slaveholders, or any other class of ty- 

rants. 

Also an excellent confession of faith, that de- 
nounces oppression and manstealing, and once 
said to the slaveholder, ‘thou art the man,”’ 
though now robbed of its beauty, mutilated and 
marred, yet still contains most unqualified con- 
demnation of this bloody system.—Remember 
the condemnation it received at the hands of the 
Assembly of 1818, and which was recently af- 
firmed by many of the Synods. And yet, the 
church permits this ‘sum of all villanies,’ a quiet 
nestling place under the sanctuary. Brethren, 
should these things be so? Should there be no dis- 
crimination in the church of Christ between the 
recious and the vile? Ought those “‘guilty of 
the highest kind of theft’” to be found (unre- 
pentant,) seated at the table of our common 
Lord? Are we in the most solemn manner to 
fellowship those “sinners of the first rank?” 
Alas! our church is deeply involved in this guilt. 
A large portion of her members are the unqual- 
ified advocates of this “full measure of unmixed 
wickedness” —violent and bitter in their denun- 
ciation, as intermeddling fanatics and incendia- 
ries, of all those of their brethren who dare dis- 
suade them from their worse than heathen cru- 
elties and abominations. See entire presbyte- 
ries instructing their delegates to the Assembly 
to leave the house if this subject should be 
brought up for action—large conventions of the 
clergy and Jaity (as at Farmville, Va., in 1838.) 
hat ‘the church has no right or au- 


resolving t 
thority to interfere with this eubject, further than 


to see that the church members perform their 
relative duties according to the Word of God; 
and that the Assembly of 1818 assumed uawar- 
ranted power, for which they had no authority 
in the Word of God of the constitution of the 
church. While we have contented ourselves with 
a few scattering, faint, half-hearted expressions 
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to perdition in another.” 

What a wicked merchant to countenance sla- 

very! Surely he ought to be ex-communica- 

ted; and yet where shall we find Bishop, Priest, 

or Deacon, to pronounce the sentence? Alas, 

trade is not the only calling that countenances 

slavery. Trade makes it profitable—Divinity 

sanctifies it. ‘The importer of human cargoes 

at ease in his counting house, far distant from 

the scene of action, does not hear the cries of 

the wretches; but the minister of the God of 

mercy, in sight of the negro quarters, and with- 

in hearing of the driver’s whip, and the shrieks 

of tortured men and women, ascends the pulpit, 

and proclaims that God the Father in the Old, 

and God the Son in the New Testament have 

given their divine sanction to slavery; and then 

uprises the Right Reverend Bishop on the very 

‘‘scene of action,” and bestows his apostolic 

benediction upon the peculiar institution of the 

South. 

One would think the editor of the Church 

Record had never read the sermons on slavery 

preached by his Brother the Rev. George W. 

Freeman of Raleigh, N. Carolina, in which he 

so triumphantly establishes in his own opinion, 

from the scriptures, the divine rightof slavehol- 

ding, as to declare that ‘*without a new revela- 

tion from Heaven” no man is authorised to pro- 

nounce Slavery wrong! ‘These sermons were 

preached in the presence of the Right Rev. 

Levi S. Ives, Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 

pal church in N. Carolina; and he forthwith 

wrote a letter to Freeman saying he had listen- 
ed to his sermons ‘with most unfeigned plea- 
sure,” and advised their publication as “urgently 
called for at the present time;’’ and these very 
sermons with the Episcopal imprimatur were 
republished asa religious tract(!!) by ‘the 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the advance- 
‘ment of christianity (!) in S. Carolina.” 

But the Divine, like the slave-trader, can 
countenance slavery while “living in a commu- 
nity were slavery is forbidden.” The Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, D. D., Editor of the N. Y. 
Churchman, thus pours oil and wine into the 
consciences of the slaveholders wounded by the 
reproaches of abolitionists for prohibiting millions 
from reading the word of God. ‘All the 
knowledge which is necessary for salvation, all 
the knowledge of our duty toward God and our 
duty toward our neighbor may be communica- 
ted by oral instruction, and therefore a law of 
the land interdicting other means of instruction 
does not trench upon the law of God.” Was 
this Rev. D.D. degraded by his Protestant 
Bishop, for thus peeniy detep ns the vilest Pro” 
vision of the slave code, and maintaining the 
abominable and anti:pratestant doctrine, that 
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the laws of the land may righteously prohibit 
millions of the people from reading the word of 
God? The last number of the Churchman I 
have seen, still edited by this same Samuel Sea- 
bury, contains a recommendation of it by the 
Rev. B. I’. Underdonk, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant (?) Episcopal church in N. York, in which 
he says—*‘It (the Churchman,) has, as it richlv 
deserves, my full and undiminished confi- 
dence.” 

Such is a specimen of the countenance given 
to slavery in a single church, andI surely need 
not refer to the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist Churches, to convince Dr. Hawks that 
Divinity, no less than trade, countenances sla- 
very. In the great day of accounts, when a reck- 
oning shall be made for lost souls, the Reverend 
and Right Reverend champions for slavery will 
not be found guiltless—verily their crime will 
be aggravated by the great occasion they have 
given to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme 
—to deny the truth of the Gospel, on account 
of the unworthiness of its teachers. 

In the Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder, and 
as it happens of the same date with the Church 
Record, is a yery queer letter addressed ‘to the 
Bishops and Clergy of the church of England,” 
by the Right Rev. B. B. Smith, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Kentucky.— 
And what does the reader imagine 1s the pur- 
port of this solemn official Episcopal Epistle? 
Why, to induce the English Clergy to raise 
funds for the establishment ‘ofa literary and 
theological Institution of a high order on the 
Coast of Africa, for the purpose of training her 
own sable sons to fill with usefulness and dis- 
tinction the various learned professions and em- 
inent stations which are fast opening amongst 
her prosperous colonies.” 

So it seems the Clergy of England, are in- 
voked to provide for the education of the Sable 
Sons of Africa, while our own Clergy are wri- 
ting and preaching in favor of the ignorance and 
bondage of the Sable Sons of the United States! 
By a deliberate vote of the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, the 
doors of that Institution are barrrd against the 
admission of candidates for Holy orders, what- 
ever may be their piety and qualification, pro- 
vided they have an African complexion; and 
yet with a modesty and simplicity without a 
parallel, here is one of our Bishops exhorting 
his brethren in England to establish a ‘Theolo 
gical Seminary on the Coast of Africa, for her 
Sable Sons. What beautiful benevolence, what 
aholy heaven-born charity is exhibited in the 
Episcopal church! Priest and Bishop proelai- 
ming the divine right of slaveholders. ‘The of 
ficial organ of the Bishop of N. York assuring 
the slaveholders that the law of God permits 
themto prohibit their slaves from reading his 
worp. Bishops and D. D’s. refusing W. 
Crummel admittance into the Theological Sem- 
inary, solely and avowedly because he hada 
black skin; and now the Bishop of Kentucky 
asking the English Prelates to establish by 
means of English funds ‘a literary and theolo- 
gical Institution of a high order,” for the inhab- 
itants of Africa! But the most charming part 
of this curious and amusing letter is the ac- 
knowledgment by Bishop Smith, that this pro- 
ject of an African ‘Theological Seminary for the 
rearing of Episcopal Clergymen or “hireling 
priests,”’ is in accordance with the wishes of the 
Bishop’s ‘fast friend Elliot Cresson Esq.,” 
well known as the Quaker advocate of the Col- 
onization Society. ‘Truly, Mr. Editor, man isa 
strange animal. A.B 








For the Philanthropist, 
FIRST OF AUGUST. 


Celebration of the Anniversary of British West 
Tntia Emancipation. 


Agreeably to previous notice, a number of 
colored citizens convened at Bethel Church, to 
consider some method of commemorating the 
anniversary of the first of August. J. B. De- 
lany was called to the chair and John Watson 
appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been ex- 
plained, J. H. Perkins, J. R. Tinsly, ‘T. W. 
Hunter, M. B. Franklin, and J. F. Elliot, were 
appointed to propose some mode of celebration. 
Having retired a few minutes, the committee re- 
turned and reported a form, which, after discus- 
sion, was modified and unanimously adopted. 
J. R. Tinsly, M. B. Franklin, J. Fowler, J. 
J. Gaines, and L. B. Leach, were appointed a 
committee of arrangements for the exercises in 
the churches. 

A. M. Sumner, H. Thompson, J. H. Per- 
kens, J. Watson, and J. B. Delany, were ap- 
pointed a committee to make arrangements for 
the exercises, &c., at Wilson’s Garden. 

The following is the order of celebration 
throughout the day : 

11 o'clock, 4. M.—Meeting at the Baptist 
Church on Baker St. 

Praver—By the Rev. Chas. Satchell. 
Oration—By J. H. Perkins. 

DECLARATION OF Sentiggyts—By. J. H. 
Tinsly. 

Benepiction—By the Rev. Mr. Monroe. 

14 o’clock.—Meeting at New St. Chapel. 
Praver—By the Rev. Mr. Harper. 
Appress—By the Rev. J. Blanchard. 
Benepiction—By the Rev. H. Anderson. 

3 o’clock.—Meeting at Wilson’s Garden for 
dining, &c. Dining, reading regular and spon- 
taneous sentiments, and various speaking exer- 
cises. 

The exercises in the Church were accom- 
panied by several anniversary and missionary 
hymns and anthems. 

W. M. Johnson presided, assisted by Messrs. 
Satchell, Morgan, Watson and Reynolds, as 
Vice Presidents. ; 

After partaking of an elegant temperance din- 
ner prepared by Mr. ‘Thompson, the President 
called for the reading of the regular sentiments, 
prepared by the committee of arrangement for 
the occasion, which were read by Mr. A. M. 
Sumner, as follows: 

1. The event we celebrate—Unconfined in its 
influence by the boundary lines of Empires, 
Kingdoms and States, it admonishes all oppres- 
sors in every nation that the day is at hand when 
the hand of Almighty God will sunder the 
chains of the oppressed in every land. 

2. The abolition of the African Slave Trade 
—Like the original temperance crusade, it must 
fail of its ultimate design, until the pledge shall 
become ‘total abstinence” from slavery. Sla- 
very being the cause of slave trading, the effect 
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can never cease until the canse shall be re- 
moved. ‘The total abolition of slavery will put 
an end to the slave trade universally. 

3. The Noble Dead—Wilberforce, Lundy, 
Lovejoy, and Hammond. ‘Though dead, they 
will ever live in the hearts of colored American 
freemen ; and our children’s children shall weave 
wreaths for their names. 

4, Clarkson, Birney, Tappan, Smith, Adams, 
and Garrison—Theoretical and practical Jeffer- 
sonian democrats. Compare their sentiments 
with those of the Declaration of Independence. 

5. Slavery and Gambling, Intemperance 
and Licentiousness—The greatest enemies of 
the human race in general, and especially of the 
colored man. - 

6. The Ladies—Ever first in every good 
work—the right spirit animates a large number 
in ourcity. May the examples of their christian 
benevolence inspire and disseminate throughout 
our native country the genuine spirit of liberty 
and pure religion that predominated in 1776-- 
Emphatically “the spirit of ’76.” 


7. Our Benevolent Institutions—Principally 
sustained he indefatigable exertions of our 
country w May their efforts be seconded 


by every true patriot ! 

8. The President of the day.—-[Mr. Johnson 
here rose, and after some appropriate remarks, 
offered the sentiment in connection with his 
name in the volunteer sentiments. } 

9. The Orator of the day.--[,Mr. Perkins’ 
sentiment was merely verbal, and is not recol- 
lected. } 

10. Our distinguished Guest, Mr. Monroe. 
—([Mr. Monroe responded in a very eloquent 
address. } 

Volunteer Sentiments. 

By the President of the day. 

The day we celebrate--May we ever be 
found free, united, and grateful in its commemo- 
ration. 

By H. Lee. 

Lhe Emancipation of the West India Isl- 
ands--May we, on the first of August, 1842, 
be able to celebrate the emancipation of the 
United States. 

By. J. R. Tinsley. 

The day we celebrate—Honored for an event 
which must ultimately result in the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world. 

By. J. C. Watson. 

The Tree of Liberty--May it grow and 
spread its branches till all mankind can partake 
of its fruits ! 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the company : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the company 
be tendered to H. ‘Thompson and others, super- 
intendants of the dinner, for their prompt atten- 
tion, &c.; and also to Mr. M. Wilson, for the 
gratuitous use of his garden and premises. 


Resolved, ‘That the Oration of J. H. Perkins 
deserves a place in the public prints ; and that 
a committee of three be appointed to wait on 
Mr, Perkins for a copy of his address for pub- 
lication ; and it shall be the duty of the commit- 
tee to publish and distribute said speech. 


From the Emancipator, 
THE MISSISSIPPI CASE, 


Circumstances beyond my control have again 
interrupted my report of the arguments before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
have, however, taken the opportunity to learn 
the exact history and nature of the decision of 
that august tribunal. I find, in the first place, 
that the opinion of the Court was given by 
Judge Thompson, in favor of the Defendant in 
Error—the holder of the endorsed note, estab- 
lishing the validity of the note given for slaves. 
The decision has not yet been published, but 
I have had access to the manuscript opinions on 
record in the Clerk’s office at the Capitol. The 
case turned, Judge Thompson said, entirely on 
the construction and operation of the clause in 
the Constitution of Mississippi. ‘The question 
is, whether that clause per se, interdicts the 
bringing of slaves into the State for sale, or 
whether it is only a direction to the legislature 
to prohibit. And on this point, the Court de- 
cided that the Constitution was to be construed 
as directory to the legislature, and not as itself 
constituting the act unlawful. 

This decision of the case rendered it unneces- 
sary to inquire whether the provision in the 
Constitution of Mississippi is or is not repug- 
nant to the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, which empowers Congress to re- 
gulate commerce ‘‘among the several States.” 
But Judge M’Lean said the latter question had 
been so fully argued and with such ‘surpassing 
ability’? on both sides, and was a question of so 
great moment and delicacy, that he thought pro- 
per to state his views on that branch of the case. 
He therefore gave his opinion, in a very elabo- 
rate form, which we shall publish in its order as 
we progress in the case. ‘The general tenor of 
his argument was this: 

“The Constitution treats slaves as persons. 
By the laws of certain States, slaves are treated 
as property, and the Constitution of Mississippi 
forbids their being brought into that State, by 
citizens of other States, for sale or as merchan- 
dize. Merchandize is a comprehensive term, 
and may include every article of traffic whether 
foreign or domestic, which is properly embraced 
by acommercial regulation, But if slaves are 
considered in some of the States as merchandize, 
that cannot divest them of the leading and con- 
trolling quality of persons, by which they are 
designated in the Constitution. ‘The character 
of property is given them by the local law.— 
This law is respected, and all rights under it are 
protected by the federal authorities, but the Con- 
stitution acts upon slaves as persons and not as 
property. 

“The power over slavery belongs to the 
States respectively. It is local in its character 
and in its effects. And the transfer or sale of 
slaves cannot be separated from this power. It 
is indeed an essential part of it. Each State 
has a right to protect itself against the avarice 
and intrusion of the slave-dealer—to guard its 
citizens against the inconveniences of a slave 
population. The right to exercise this power 
by a State is higher and deeper than the Consti- 
tution. The evil involves the prosperity, and 
may endanger the existence of a State. Its 
power to guard against or to remedy the evil, 
rests upon the law of self preservation—a law 
vital to every community, and especially to a 
sovereign State.” 


Chief Justice Taney then observed, that it had 
not been the intention of the Court to stale an 
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opinion on this poiat, but since his brother 
M‘Lean had thought proper to give his views, 
he deemed it expedient to give a brief statement 
of his opinion. He concurred, so far as I can 
see, in the most or all of Judge M‘Lean’s posi- 
tions. On the main point, he declared explicit- 
ly that 

“The power over this subject is exclusively 
with the several States; and each of them has a 
right to decide for itself, whether it will or will 
not allow persons of this description to be 
brought within its limits, from another State, 
either for sale or for any other purpose, and also 
to prescribe the manner and mode in which they 
may be introduced, and to determine their con- 
dition and treatment within their respective ter- 
ritories. And the action of the several States 
upon this subject cannot be controlled by Con- 
gress, either by virtue of its power to regulate 
commerce, or by virtue of any other power con- 
ferred by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Soon after the decision was made, an article 
appeared as editorial in the Washington Globe, 
(but in its temper too courteous, and in its state- 
ments too Ineid and professional to have been 
written by the editor,) in which it was said that 
Lin regard to the power of Congress to regulate 
or prohibit the trade in slaves from State to 
State, 

“The Court decided, first, and unanimously, 
that Congress possessed no such power, and all 
the Court decided, with great unanimity, that the 
States did possess this power, except Judge 
Baldwin, whose opinion was that neither Con- 
gress, nor the States acknowledging slaves as 
property, possessed any such power. All the 
abolitionists then, who respect the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court, will abandon so 
much of their petitions as call on Congress to re- 
gulate or prohibit the transportation of slaves 
from State to State. One point of the abolition 
controversy, and that the most important, is 
thus solemnly settled in favor of the South.” 

We forebore to notice the article at the time, 
because we wished to be sure of presenting the 
exact decision of the Court. ‘The result shows 
that the writer in the Globe has not done full 
justice to the case. In the first place, the deci- 
sion on this point was not given “first,” but the 
case between the parties was first decided and 
disposed of entirely on other grounds, and then 
the expression of opinion on this point was 
volunteered, because the question was so momen- 
tous and delicate. In the next place, it was not 
strictly an adjudication at all, of a case before 
the court, although having been given after 
solemn argument, as the actual opinion of the 
judges, it is not very likely that any body will 
carry a case before that court with a hope of re- 
versing that opinion. Whether the State courts 
will feel themselves bound by this, or will regard 
it as being virtually extra judicial, we cannot 
tell. And inthe third place, the writer in the 
Globe, in giving the decision of the Supreme 
Court against the claims of the abolitionists on 
one point, the power of Congress to prohibit 
the trade, omitted to mention that the Court had 
decided in favor of the great fundamental prin- 
ciple of the abolitionists, to wit, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States no where recognizes 
persons held to labor as being property. We 
consider this as in effect, a decision that the Con- 
stitution does not recognize them as slaves, for 
the being property is of the very essence of 
slavery. ‘There is a good deal of good sense in 
the following remarks of a writer in the Voice 
of Freedom. It appeared some months since, 
but we did not think proper to copy it, until we 
had opportunity to learn whether its position 
was fully sustained by that of the court. 

For the Voice of Freedom. 

Mr. Epiror,—I see it stated in the Caledo- 
nian that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided unanimously, that Congress has no 
right, under the clause of the Constitution giving 
it power to regulate commerce between the 
States, to prohibit the transportation of slaves 
from State to State. Now, I know not on what 
principle the decision is founded, but I am glad 
the question is settled, and I think it is settled 
correctly. For the decision clearly implies that 
our Constitution does not recognize the princi- 
ple, that one man can hold another as property; 
it does not place slaves under the head of com- 
merce. And therefore the clause to regulate 
commerce has no more relation to slaves than to 
any other persons. Had the Court decided that 
Congress had the right, under the power to regu- 
late commerce, to prohibit the transportation of 
slaves from one State to another, they would 
have said that our Constitution allowed men to 
be bought and sold, and treated as horses or 
merchandize. ‘Now they say our Constitution 
sanctions no such principle. It gives to slavery 
no countenance. It does not allow men to be 
articles of commerce. ‘They are persons, not 
things. Hence all those State laws which re- 
duce persons to things, and allow men to be held 
and treated as property, are contrary to the spi- 
rit and avowed object of our Constitution. They 
change into things what the Constitution recog- 
nizes as persons, and hold as property a class of 
men who are represented in Congress. 

This decision will correct the sentiments ad- 
val -by Webster, Clay, and other statesmen, 
w “plead that Congress have the power 
to regulate the trade in slaves; and it shows that 
abolitionists have been too ready to allow that 
Congress had power which wiser men say they 
have not. For one, I cheerfully bow to the 
judges, and should rejoice if they would decide 
that Congress has no power to meddle with sla- 
very ; that it is strictly a State institution, with 
which Congress has nothing to do. And I am 
not sure they would not so decide, were the 
question brought fairly before the Court. 

How will slaveholders relish this decision ? 
It confirms the right of every State to stop the 
importation of slaves, and allows each State to 
exclude or admit as they please—while it con- 
demns the fundamental principle of the slave 
system. Slavery cannot exist, unless one class 
of men may hold another class as property, 
change persons into things, and make sale of 
men in commercial transactions. Well, say the 
Court, our Constitution was made to establish 
justice and secure the blessings of liberty, and 
it gives to Congress no power to rob one class 
of persons, to change them into things, and to 
regulate the sale of them as articles of ecommerce. 
If any State will do this, they must do it on 
their own responsibility—the Constitution gives 
them no countenance in so doing. Is not this a 
gentle rebuke to slavery? I wish it may be 3 


profitable one. 
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ORDINANCE OF ’8?—-THE SUPREME 
COURT. 

An intelligent friend suggests that the great 
point at issue between us and our opponents, 
respecting the ordinance of ‘87, has been alrea- 
dy decided by the Supreme Court; and refers 
us to Hammonu’s Ohio Reports, p. 144, case of 
Hays vs. Zanefield Canal and Manufacturing 
Company. ‘This decision certainly covers part 
of the ground in discussion, but not all. 

In the case referred to, the plaintiff contended 
that the statute of Ohio, authorizing the erec- 
tion of adam, &c., across the Muskingum river, 
interfered with the ordinance for the government 
of the territory north-west of the river Ohio. 
The 4th article, contains this clause—The na- 
vigable waters leading into the Mississippi, and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between 
the same, shal! be common highways, and for- 
ever free, as well to the inhabitants of said ter- 
ritory as to the citizens of the United States and 
those of any other state that may be admitted 
into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, 
or duty therefor.” 

“This portion of the ordinance of 1787,” said 
Judge Hitchcock, who delivered the opinion of 
the Court, “is as much obligatory upon the state 
of Ohio, as our own constitution. In truth it is 
more so; for the constitution may be altered by 
the people of the state; while this cannot be al- 
tered without the consent both of the people of 
this state, and of the United States, through 
their representatives. It 1s an article of com- 
pact; and until we assume the principle, that 
the sovereign power of the state, is not bound 
by compact, this clause must be considered ob- 
ligatory.”* 

And again— 

“The right to navigate the river is a right se- 
cured to the citizen by the ordinance of 1787. 
It is aright of which he cannot be deprived, 
unless by agreement between the people of the 
United States, through their representatives in 
Congress, and the people of Ohio, through their 
representatives in the General Assembly.” 

It will be perceived that’the Court did not de- 
cide, (for the point was not presented,) whether 
the constitution of the United States had altered or 
could alter the ordinance; but they did decide, 
Ist, that the ordinance is or includes a compacts 
2ly, That it is binding on the sovereign power 
of the state; 3dly, That it is supreme in its 
obligatory power to the constitution of Ohio; 
4thly, That it cannot be altered except by 
“agreement between the people of the United 
States, through their representatives in Con- 
gress, and the people of Ohio through their re- 
presentatives in the General Assembly.” 

This decision of course overthrows the sec- 
ond position assumed by “I. A. J.” in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette—that the ordinance was in truth 
not a compact: and also the argument by which 
he attempted to show that the required common 
consent of the parties to the ordinance had been 
obtained to its alteration. For, he assumed, not 
that the people of the United States, “through 
their representatives in Congress” had consent- 
ed to a modification of that instrument, but that 
one state-convention, after another, as it adopt- 
ed the constitution, thereby yielded its consent. 
But, the decision of the Court is, that the ordi- 
nance cannot be changed, save by an agreement 
between the people of the United States, through 
Aheir representatives in Congress, and the peo- 
ple of Ohio through their representatives in 
the General Assembly. 

The great point that remains to be decided 

‘by our Supreme Court, is—Has the constitution 
-of the United States altered or modified in any 
.respect the compact contained in the ordinance 
-of 1787? This point will be presented in due 
‘time for their devision—and, if they adhere to 
the principle, which they assumed in 1832, that 
.this instrument cannot be altered ‘unless by 
agreement between the people of the United 
sStates through their representatives in Con- 
gress, and the people of Ohio, through their 
oaepresentatives in the General Assembly, they 
--will be obliged to decide that no alteration has 
at any time been made in the ordinance. 

"We rest in hope. 
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CONSEQUENCES. 

The great cause of the reluctance generally 
manifested to admit our doctrines concerning the 
ordinance of 1787, is undoubtedly, an appre- 
hension of the consequences that may follow 
their adoption. ‘It will never do—you will 
alienate the South from Ohio—the prosperity 
of Cincinnati will be gone—our state will be- 
‘come a refuge for nneweye—ee 
the South-west.will not be able their 
Blaves.”’ i 

As to the prosperity of our city, take a fact 
which happened in Philadelphia, and is given 
in. Gouge’s Journal of Banking. ‘A certain 
manifacturing and commercial firm, having a 
branch: in a city in one of the South-western 
States; thought it was carrying on a most flour- 
ishing trade in the years, 1835, '36, °37. Its 
profits, according to its books, amounted to at 


+ Jeast:@25,000 a year, which, divided between 


two young-men, who had but little capital to 
commence with, was certainly doing a very fair 
business. When they tried to collect what was 
due to them, all their profits vanished, and hap- 
py enough were they to preserve their capital 
untouched. They are now doing a much less 
extensive, but far more profitable business than 
they did in the years of inflation, and this, we 
doubt not, is the case with multitudes of others.” 


* How many faets of the same kind have come 


under the observation of ourselves in Qhio. 
Never fear. By the eteady maintenance of 
our principles, we shall lose no portion of 
Southern. trade that is worth keeping. UBut— 
we hate to battle with merely mercenary consi- 
derations, The “prosperity of our city!” Is 


money*making, the highest prosperity? Are 
not truth, justice, humanity, our own honor, of 
more worth than money? What can atone for 
treachery to the cause of Freedom? What gain 
repay us for the damning disgrace of sacri- 
ficing our free institutions to conciliate the 
southern trader, and build up his system of rob- 
bery and blood? ‘You talk of the prosperity 
of your city,” says Dr. Channing. “I know 
but of one true prosperity. Does the human 
soul grow and prosper here? Do not point me 
to your thronged streets. I ask, who throng 
them? Is it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold- 
worshipping, man-despising crowd, which I see 
rushing through them? DoT meet a grasping 
multitude, seeking to thrive by concealment and 
fraud? An anxious multitude, driven by fear of 
want to doubtful means of gain?’ An unfeeling 
multitude, caring nothing for others, if they 
may themselves prosper or enjoy? * * * 
Hereby our prosperity is a vain show. 
use is, to make a better people. 

“The glory and happiness of a city consist, 
not in the number, but character of its popula- 
tion. Of all the fine arts in a city, the grandest 
is the art of forming noble specimens of hu- 
manity. The costliest productions of our man- 
afactures are cheap compared with a wise and 
good human being. A city, which should prac- 
tically adopt the prineiple, that man is worth 
more, than wealth or show, would’gain an im- 
pulse, that would place it at the Higad of cities. 
A city in which men should be ed worthy 
of the name, would become the metropolis of 
earth.” 

Cincinnati must cease to prefer money to the 
man—to kidnap women—to sympathize with 
the slave-hound—to commit treason against Lib- 
erty, at the nod of the negro-whipper—to bar- 
ter all her principles for the profits of an infer- 
nal system of oppression—before she can take 
rank above the fail of cities. ‘Our brethren in 
the South will not be able to hold their slaves.”’ 
Very likely; and what of that? That is their 
concern; not ours. ‘Theirs is the gain of sla- 
very, if-gain there be. Let them have its trou- 
bles. You profess to hate slavery, and yet go 
beyond the compact to support it. See your at- 
titude. ‘These human flesh-dealers would have 
to abandon their occupation for an honest call- 
ing, were it not for the aid you extend them. 
And so, to prevent them from turning honest 
men you must vivlate your own fundamental 
laws! O, for a language to describe your base- 
ness! 

Yes—it is true.—Were the people of these 
North-western states to carry out with fidelity, 
on their own soil, the principles of the ordinance 
of 1787, Kentucky and Missouri in less than five 
years would find themselves obliged to convert 
their slaves, into freemen; and in this way, and 
in this alone, would our state be saved from 
being overrun with what some among us so 
much dread, a colored population. 


Its true 












JUSTICE IN CINCINNATI. 

C. Burnet, Joseph his son, and Mt. Lewis, 
indicted under the Black Law, for resisting, and 
committing an assault and battery, on the officer 
of the law in the discharge of his duty, were 
tried at the late criminal court for Hamilton 
county. The only evidence for the prosecution 
was, Mr. Black the constable, the principal ac- 
tor in the transaction. ‘The witnesses for C. 
Burnet, who was first tried, were his son J., 
his daughter-in-law, Messrs. Lewis and Erick- 
son, men employed in the bakery, and two per- 
sons from the country, in the habit of attending 
market- Mr. Black swore that he told Mr. B. 
he had a warrant; the four first mentioned wit- 
nesses of the defendant swore that though all 
present from the beginning to the end of the 
transaction, they heard nothing of the kind; and 
the two market-men testified, that they heard 
Black say to Burnet, when the latter had suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the former, that he had a war- 
rant for him—whereupon Burnet exclaimed— 
“You fool! why did you not tell me that before, 
and all this trouble would have been prevented.” 
The same witnesses appeared in the case of J. 
Burnet, except that he being arraigned, his fa- 
ther appeared as a witness. On this second trial 
also, Black confessed that he had received $26 
from. McCalla, the claimant of the slave, as 
compensation for his services. Let it be recol- 
lected that he was the only witness for the pro- 
secution. The verdict of the jury in both cases 
to the surprise, we believe, of a large majority 
of those who heard the evidence, was guilty. 
The surprise indeed was great, because, while 
there were four persons, of mature age, present 
during the whole affair, who swore that Black 
did not produce his warrant, and that they did 
not heawhim say he had one; and although two 
witnesses bore testimony to the conversation 
above detailed between Black and Burnet, clear- 
ly proving that the latter had no thought that the 
former had at any time informed him of having 
awwarrant,—while such was the testimony for 
the defendant, the prosecution was sustained by 
but a single witness, and he an interested one, 
having been the principal actor in the attempt 
to arrest the negro, and having received twenty- 
six dollars as compensation for the dirty work. 

A bill of exceptions was filed in the case of 
C. Burnet, and an appeal has been taken to the 
Supreme Court. A new trial was demanded 
for Joseph Burnet, on the ground that one of the 
jurors was a foreigner; and it was ordered: and 
a nolle prosequi was entered in the case of 
Lewis. ‘Thus stands the matter. And now let 
us say to the whole tribe of slave-hunters, and 
their comforters, these prosecutions will end in 
smoke. 








POLITICAL ACTION. 

We are glad to see our friends in so many 
parts of this state, making strong political de- 
monstrations in favor of their principles. What 
should hinder them from doing so universally? 
Depend upon it, our cause will never be res- 
pected as it ought to be, till carried to the ballot- 
bot. The disposition is general among Ohio 








‘abolitionists to set their faces against pro-slave- 


ry polititians. The only point on which all 
have not made up their minds, is that of inde- 
pendent nominations, So far as we can judge, 
however, this measure is gaining ground every 
where. In other s:ates, what are called the third 
party abolitionists seem tv be the only clase that 
manifest much real anti-slavery energy. In 
Maine, a new papet has been started, called the 
Liberty Standard, edited by a brother of the 
murdered Lovejoy—designed to advocate inde- 
pendent abolitionism, Elizur Wright, with his 
spirited pen, and straight forward political no- 
tions, is again at the head of the Free Ameri- 
can. ‘I'he Signal of Liberty, the organ of the 
Michigan Anti-Slavery Society, is pushing poli- 
tical action with great vigor. The friends in 
Pennsylvania have nominated Dr. Le Moyne, 
as candidate fur the governorship of Pennsylva- 
nia, and accompanied the nomination with a 
long and strong address. In Indiana, the aboli- 
tionists have shown themselves true men. We 
expected no less from them. It was the first 
demonstration of the kind they had ever made, 
but they gave a decided vote. P. Grave, one 
of their senatorial candidates, who stood highest 
on the list, received 442 votes—excellent for. a 
beginning. ‘The Van Buren candidates received 
about 1250, and the whig, over 1500. What 
abolitionist would blush to be found in that mi- 
nority of 442? Will their sentiments be disre- 
garded hereafter? Hitherto, “until,”’ as friend 
Bufflum says, ‘the abolitionists of Indiana 
mounted on the stilts of third partyism, or in 
other words, until they concluded to act like 
consistent men, and nominate persons on whom 
to bestow their sutirages, whose principles are 
congenial with their own, they had no alterna- 
tive when an election took place, but to withhold 
the exercise of their sovereignty, which in the 
providence of God is vested in them, or to ex- 
ercise it in opposition to the deliverance of our 
country from the suffering and the guilt of sla- 
very. ‘he pro-slavery parties of the day, so 
long as abolitionists neglected to come up in a 
body with their principles to the polls, justly 
concluded that, notwithstanding all our zeal, we 
were not so firmly rooted in principle, but that 
we would sustain our political party, even at 
the expense of our abolition principles. And 
holding that it would be fatal to their party at 
the South, to have it understood that they gave 
any countenance to the cause of abolition, they 
carefully avoided placing any one before the 
public as a candidate, who was supected of being 
favorable to our principles, But, at our con- 
vention last spring, we resolved to mount the 
stilts of third partyism, and we have now made 
our first essay to walk forth in open day.” 

Very good, neighbor Buffum. One year 
hence, and your 442 votes will have doubled. 

Now, is not this encouraging to Ohio aboli- 
tionists? Will any one say, that the anti-slave- 
ry voters in Wayne county did not take the very 
best way to magnify their cause, and make it 
honourable? Who will make it dishonorable, 
by voting for candidates, afraid to oppose the 
Southern system of human flesh-mongering? 
Come, friends! let us this once, especially as 
the ‘other interests’’ were so particularly cared 
for last fall—let us this once unite, and sce how 
many voices we can give against slavery. 





CORROBORATIVE: 

An argument corroborative of our doctrine 
respecting the ordinance of ’87, may be founded 
on the peculiar phraseology of the excepting 
clause of the sixth article, as compared with that 
of a clause in the fourth article, securing certain 
privileges to the citizens of the Union. ‘The 
last clause of the fourth article is as follows: 

“The navigable waters leading into the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
places between the same, shall be common high- 
ways, and forever free, as well to the inhabit- 
ants of the said territory, as to the citizens of 
the United States, and those of any other states, 
that may be admitted into the confederacy, with- 
out any tax, impost or duty whatever.” 

The ‘other states”’ referred to were, Maine, 
Vermont, Kentucky, &c., all then within the 
limits of the original states. It will be seen, 
that the restrictive word “original” is not used, 
butsimply the phrase, ** United States’’—which, 
without any violence, might be construed as 
covering not only the thirteen original states, 
but all others that might from time to time be 
admitted tothe Union. Still, apparently ignor- 
ant of the doctrine maintained by a writer in the 
Gazette, that the new states, being within the 
bounds of the old when the compact was framed, 
would therefore be entitled to the same privile- 
ges, when separated—and being unwilling to 
leave these navigation-rights at the mercy of 
construction,—the Congress of the confederation 
must needs ipgert, after the phrase ‘United 
States,” ‘‘and those of any other states that 
might be admitted into the confederacy.” Now, 
if it were the design of the Congress to secure 
by the excepting clause in the sixth article, the 
right of recapturing slaves, to the new as well 
as old states, why did it first use the restrictive 
word “original,”’ and then neglect to add, *‘and 
any other states that might be admitted into the 
confederacy?” The right of free navigation 
they secure, ‘‘as well to the inhabitants of said 
territory, as to the citizens of the United States, 
and those of any other states that may be ad- 
mitted into the confederacy.” But the right of 
recapturing fugitive from labor, they secure 
only, to “any one of the original states,” Sure- 
ly, if they had intended to secure the right to 
every member of the Union, they would imme- 
diately have added, as in the navigation clause, 
—‘and to any of the other states that may be 
admitted into the confederacy.” 





THE CHAIN-GANG. 

A stranger, in visiting Cincinnati, is not un- 
frequently shocked, fo see at work on our pub- 
lic roads, gangs of criminals, with a huge chain 
and ball attached to their legs. Human beings 
of all colors, and every age, are thus thrown 
yogether and exposed to the gaze of the numer-* 





ous travellers entering and leaving the city. 
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They are generally employed in breaking stone. 
This mode of punishment, we are informed, is 
authorized in no other county of the state. ‘The 
law was passed, it is said, because the cost of 
supporting criminals in Hainilton county was an 
excessive burthen, and it was desirable to make 
them bear at least a portion of it. It was at- 
Jempted, at first, to work the miserable wretches 
in Cincinnati, but public sentiment was so scan- 
dalized by it, that they were driven to our turn- 
pikes. 

We confess we are amazed, that the citizens 
of the county can for a moment tolerate, a mode 
of punishment, so abhorrent to humanity, and 
so ruinous to its subjects. What citizen, riding 
out on business or pleasure, has not been pained 
tothe heart, at beholding these spectacles of hu- 
man crime and misery! Did God ever make 
man to be so disgraced? Self-preservation may 
warrant society in protecting itself against of- 
fenders—but it can never warrant it, in de- 
vising such punishments as necessarily destroy 
the sensibilities of a criminal, and make him 
tenfold more the child of hell than he was be- 
fore. All punishment should be corrective— 
but will you correct an offender, a boy for ex- 
ample, guilty of petit larceny, by putting a chain 
about his ankle, and subjecting him to the gaze 
of the multitudes who are daily traversing our 
thoroughfares? ‘The criminal is a man—a bro- 
ther. What righthave I to destroy his self-res- 
pect, by making his crime notorious—to drive 
liim to desperation, by making it impossible for 
him ever to regain reputation among his fellow- 
men? If a man steal, and must be punished— 
for the sake of the God that made him, if not 
from regard to your own relationship to him, 
take him away from the public eye—do not ren- 
der him callous by exposure--do not drive him 
to despair, and thus convert an occasional of- 
fender, into a desperate, determined villain. 
Never did I pass that wretched chain-gang, 
without a feeling of agony. Poor wretches! 
The safety, the well-being of society demanded 
your punishment--but did they require your 
exposure? Concealed from the public view, in 
a private cell, or with those in the same con- 
demnation, you might have had heart for reflec- 
tion, hope of better days, strength to resolve on 
reform. But, what hope for you now? That 
chain, that ball—the eye of every passer by 
fixed on you~your shame manifested—cut off from 
sympathy and confidence—what hope for youon 
your release? Notorious, identified every where 
as criminals, what resort but war, perpetual war, 
war to the knife on those who, owing their own 
reputation perhaps to more auspicious circum- 
stances than ever surrounded you, forgot that 
you were men, and treated you like brutes. 


This is a grovelling wickedness on our part. 
Better, far better increase our taxes, than abuse 
men created in the image of God, and harden 
them by our system of public punishment, into 
incorrigible villains. Will not some of our citi- 
zens, who feel more regard for humanity, than 
a mean economy—who hold that the man 
should never be lost sight of even in the crimi- 
nal, take some measures to relieve our county 
from the disgrace and guilt of this infamous 
chain-gang system? Whoever heard of reform 
produced by it? Who does not know that crimes 
hare multiplied by it? 








PREDICTION VERIFIED, 

Senator Preston at the whig meeting in 
Charleston, May 23, 1841, said that the acces- 
sion of Mr. Tyler would ‘‘make an administra- 
tion more Southern in its tendencies, than that 
of his predecessor would have been — both 
would steer by the same polar star, but with 
Tyler there might be some variation South- 
ward in the instrument.” 

The following list of nominations for foreign 
embassies shows with what reason he spoke. 

Ex. Gov. Everett of Massachusetts, minister 
plenipotentiary to London. ‘This man was once 
rebuked in Congress by a slaveholder for plead- 
ing for slavery. Col. ‘Todd of Kentucky, min- 
ister, &c., to Russia. Mr. Jenifer of Maryland, 
do. to Austria. Mr. Baker of Georgia, charge 
to Sardinia. Mr. Pendleton of Virginia, do. to 
Naples. Mr. Barnard of Mississippi, do. to 
Lisbon. 





COLONIZATION, 

The State Colonization convention held not 
long since in Baltimore, Md., has occasioned 
some excitement in the East. Bishop Waugh 
of the M. E. Church, presided: most of the 
leading denominations were represented in it 
by their ministers and members. The following 
resolution sufficiently betrays the latent pur- 
pose of Colonization. 


“That while it is most earnestly hoped that the free 
colored people of Maryland may see that their best and 
most permanent interests will be consulted by their emi- 
gration from this Stafe; and while this Convention would 
deprecate any departure from the principle which makes 
colonization dependant upon the voluntary action of the 
free colored people themselves—yet, if regardless of what 
has been done to provide them with an asylum, they con- 
tinue to persist in remaining in Maryland, in the hope of 
enjoying here an equality of social and political rights— 
THEY OUGHT TO BE solemnly WARNED, that, 
in the opinion of this Convention, a day must arrive, 
when circumstances that cannot be controlled, and 
which are now maturing, WILL DEPRIVE THEM 
OF THE FREEDOM OF CHOICE, and leave them 
no alternative but removal?” 


A dreadful alternative! Cannot the Conven- 
tion spare one expression of sympathy for the 
doomed colored man? If they see such circum- 
stances maturing, why not attempt to arrest their 
growth? No! no! Colonization but expresses 
a wicked popular prejudice—it dares not rebuke 
it. ‘Toshow the spirit which dictated the reso- 
lution, take a few extracts from speeches made 
by members, for which we are indebted to the 
Pennsylvania Freeman. 

A gentleman from St. Mary’s said— 

“He looked upon colonization as an aid to legislation, 
and legislation already contemplated compulsory action, 
It was amongst the slaveholders that colonization would 
find its warmest. friends, and it was the interest of the 
slaveholder to remove the free black; free labor would in- 
crease in value, and as a consequence slaveholders would 
do the same; the slaveholder desired compulsory mea- 
sures, for he had ceased to expect that colonization would 


ever induce voluntary emigration; the. industrious free 


black imagines that he can get as good a jiving here as 
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he can elsewhere, and scarcely one in a hundred cares 
about any thing else; the indolent and worthless steal; 
and so they all can live one way or another; their fami- 
lies and all their associations are here; give them the 
choice, Maryland or Liberia, and they will remain, It 
is useless to argue with them; you cannot persuade them, 
and they are deaf to your appeals; you have given them 
promises which they don’t believe; you offer them favors 
which they won’t accept; now, the principle of eelf-pre- 
servation makes it necessary to tell them they must go. 
Let us appeal to legislation through Colonization to per- 
mit no further manumission of slaves but upon a posi- 
tive condition that they instantly leave the country for 
the colony, and impress upon the free blacks the same 
positive necessity for their prompt emigration if they 
would avoid equally prompt and less ceremonious com- 
pulsion,” 

Mr. Gantt from Anne Arundel declared him- 
self ‘in favor of decisive action,” and said, “if 
that resolution did not pass, one more determin. 
ed in expression would be introduced. He was 
in favor of prompt compulsory action.’ We 
compared the colored man's refusal to leave his 
home, to a sick child’s refusal to take medicine, 
and added— 


“Tt was jnjustice to both white and blacks to adopt a 
temporising course. Abolition papers were now dissem- 
inating in parts of the State, and he had seeh a paper in 
which the name of a Marylander, a Baltimorean, was 
was published as Vice-president of an Abolition Society. 
He was ashamed to say it. It was the name of John 
Needles,” 


If we mistake not, in a late African Reprosi- 
tory, the editor strongly commended the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention, without a word 
of dissent to the undisguised project of expul- 
sion. 

To every right-minded man, the measure con- 
templated must appear deeply revolting. Ma- 
ryland contains 62,000 free colored inhabitants, 
most of them born on the soil. Whence do the 
white men derive a right to expel these, their 
own countrymen, from their native land? Will 
they justify their act on the ground that they 
constitute tbe majority? ‘Then let the blacks in 
South Carolina meet in solemn convention and 
expel from their midst, the whites who oppress 
them. Or will they plead the law of self-pre- 
servation? ‘Then let the colored population of 
Mississippi arise, and drive out the minority of 
whites, who lord it over them, and are tramp- 
ling on their rights. Let these Marylanders be- 
ware. The expulsion of 62,000 free men is no 
easy task—they may find resistance when they 
least expect it--resistance, where ultimate con- 
sequences cannot be calculated. The free states 
have an interest in this question of expulsion. 
They have their cwn poor and ignorant to take 
care of. What right have the slave-states to 
force upon us a population, which they de- 
nounice as a nuisance? Let them be just, if in- 
deed they have not lost the very idea of justice. 
Let them keep their colored population to them- 
selves, and be honest enough and wise enough 
to educate and aleviate it. Jt is a part of the 
price they have to pay for supporting slavery. 
They cannot expect us to burthen ourselves, 
that they may go on tyrannizing over human 
beings with impunity. Rest assured, the free 
black population will stay in Maryland, and 
there is but one way in which she can prevent 
it from being dangerous and troublesome--and 
that is, abolishing slavery. Make all free, and 
the trouble is ended. 











= 
“EQUAL AND EXACT JUSTICE.” 
Doubtless our New Orleans neighbors are as 
fond of the rhetorical phrase, ‘equal and exact 
justice,” as any of us. ‘The following instan- 
ces will show their understanding of it. 
Hamilton, a slave, described as being ‘an 
athletic, straight, fine looking negro,” has a quar- 
rel with a watchman, and commits an assault 
upon him. He is arrested, tried before Judge 
Marian, with a jury of six freeholders, who 
find him guilty, and sentence him to be hung by 
the neck until dead. ‘The counsel for the ae- 
cused hoped that the jury would remember the 
previous character of the prisoner, and that he 
had a wife to whom he was much attached.— 
The jury, however, accompanied their verdict 
with a statement, that there was no ground on 
which to recommend him to executive clemency. 
Of course Hamilton will be hung, for striking a 
white man, most probably in self-defence. Why 
This is necessary to the protection 





complain? 
of slavery. 
Another case. The steward of a steamboat, 
hears a white man inquiring for a passage, abuse 
his captain, and call him a miserable, trifling 
fellow. ‘The steward gives him the lie—the 
white man strikes him, and is struck in return. 
The negro is taken up and sentenced to nine 
months imprisonment, and the white man goes 
clear. ‘‘It is necessary,’’ said the gentleman 
who told this—they could not get along in safe- 
ty without such severity. Yes, it is necessary 
—and so, he that sfeals, finds it necessary to 
lie. One crime brings others in its train, but 
aggravates, instead of justifying, them. 








LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS. 
$100 Reward. 


Ran away from the subscriber, on the 10th inst., a 
negro man, who calls himself MOSES, but will no doubt 
give himself some other name. Said negro is about 28 
years old, of a light black complexion, about 5 feet 5 in- 
ches in height, well made; has some of his fore teeth 
out, both upper and under; has had a small slit in each 
ear, made with a knife, about three-fourths of an inch 
from the lower tip, though healed up, it may be dis- 
covered on examination; speaks affably, is quite intelli- 
gent, and can read well. He is an old hand at running 
away. 

$25 Reward. 

Ranaway from the subscriber on the 24th ult., the girl 
MARY, alias JANE. She is of a griffe color, about 19 
years old, full face and large lips, and has the mark of a 
whip under one of ber eyes and on the back of her neck. 
The above reward will be paid to any person who will re- 
turn her to the subscriber. 

G. VANDREUL, 213 Poydras Market. 


$20 Reward. 


Ran away on the evening of the 18th inst., a negress 
named LOUISA, about 35 years old, She has a scar 
under her right ear of a middle size. She is supposed 
to be concealed by soms one in Lafayette, as she was 
taken there once already. ‘The above reward will be 
paid for her delivery in one of the city prisons, by ap- 
plying at 22 Baronne st, 

: $5 Reward. 

Lost, about two weeks ago, a large black bull dog, with 
a wound in the right eye, had on a leather collar, with a 
rope attached to it. The above reward will be given to 
whoever will return him to 

E. STONE, cor. New Levee and Lafayette sts. 
$10 Reward. 


Ran away from the subscriber, on the 14th inst., a ne- 





gro man, named ROBERT, but passed frequently unde 


the assumed name of Sam, age 35 years or th 
is five feet 6 or 8 inches in height; thin tun 
been lately sick; of dark complexion, having 
pression of countenance, with a scar on his left ch 
inclining towards his mouth. He had on when he we 
& pair of blue jeans pants, a white linen dress coat ind 
—_ ao with broad plaits. — 
4e above reward will be given for the ; 3 
of the same Bob or Sam, by weelletlian = nF We 
55 I’choupitoulas, It is supposed he will pi ; 
leave the city, and the captains of vessels are ‘we he 
— not to carry him off, under the penalty of th, 
tA 4 WADE. 
an away or stolen, the slave C VE 

residence in Carrolton, on nei a rp ws 
is about 14 years old, slim and delicate made iuleete 
quite thick, and mark of a burn on one of a ae 43 
warn all steamboats to be on the look out, for | beli 
she will be trying to go upthe river. | will pay a ste 
of $.0 for her delivery in jail in this city or Fe te 
me in Carrolton. G. B. MASON,” 


Scars—burns—whip marks—teeth knocked 
oul—slit ears! !—behold the march of humani. 
ty! ‘The foregoing are copied from the N, (. 
leans Picayune and the Bulletin, 


teabouts ; 
ge, havin 
a dark ex. 


PERVERTING INVLUENCE OF SLAVERY, 

Slavery occasions wonderful confusion in 
aman’s ethics. A minister of the gospel, meek, 
gentle, self denying, is in his yard with his ne- 
groes. Heis a merciful master, and has been 
so educated that it never strikes him slavery is 
wrong. Qne of his negroes expresses his feel- 
ings in rather too manly a style, on being re. 
buked; in other words, is “impertinent.” ‘The 
merciful man, the minister of Christ, draws off, 
and fells him to the earth with his fist. He 
never imagines that he is doing wrong—he sees 
that such acts are absolutely necessary, if he 
would maintain obedience among his slaves,— 
Having once admitted the rightfulness of slavery, 
he must, by logical necessity, recognize as right, 
whatever is necessary to maintain it. If slaves 
are insolent, they must be whipped—else sla- 
very must cease. If slaves run off, they must 
be whipped, stocked, or thumb-screwed, else 
slavery must cease, It is one perpetual system 
of terror. 

We knew such a minister; he was precisely 
as we have described him--meek, gentle, pious, 
He at last saw the evil of the system, and aban: 
doned it forthwith, because he was what he 
was—really a conscientious man. And yet 
this man could knock a fellow-man down, be- 
cause he spoke like a freeman! Does not sla- 
very confound a man’s ethics ? 

Take another case. A slave belongs to the 
same church as his master, who is a deacon. 
He is a faithful, exemplary christian. No one 
in the church ranks higher, as a man of piety. 
His wife and children, living in the neighbor- 
hood, fall into the possession of a member be- 
longing fo a distant church, who, failing to get 
so high a price from the deacon as he asks, takes 
them away with him. The pious slave is distress. 
ed, but under the influence of the idea that such 
separation is equivalent to a natural dissolution, 
and pressed by those around him, after a while 
marries. ‘Time passes; he becomes dissatisfied 
with the act; he longs to see the wife whom he 
has lost; he feels thatshe alone has arightful claim 
upon his affections. Ie runs off, and soon for- 
gets all peril in reunion with his family. But, 
it is only fora moment. He is arrested as a 
runaway, and his brother in Christ, the godly 
deacon, gives orders to have him punished--for 
loving his wife and children better than his mas- 
ter. He is at last brought back, arraigned before 
the church, and expelled--for the grave offence 
of running off to his wife and family! ‘True, 
the scripture says, ‘for this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and cleave unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh,’’—but it 
never says, he shall leave his master, and cleave 
unto his wife--whereby it plainly appears, that 
this runaway acted in a very unseriptural man- 
ner. 


INCIDENTAL TESTIMONY. 
The Louisiana Hose Company of New Or- 
leans have lately resolved to dispense with the 
services of negroes or other persons of color, 








whether slave or free, in their operations, and 
one of the principal reasons assigned is, that the 
use of their services, as is shown by the experi- 
ence of the company, tends to promote a ‘feel- 
ing of inactivity among the members,” that is, 
to make them lazy. Itis to be hoped, that this 
discovery may prove salutary, by leading them 
to the further discovery, that the great cause of 
the prevalent laziness in the South, is, the em- 
ployment of slave-labor, and the degradation of 
industry, by confining it to a degraded caste. 


SLAVERY 

Our readers will remember that we have re- 
ceived several communications from Dr. Dyer, 
of Wiskonsan, stating that there are several 
slaves in that ‘Territory. What are our friends 
there thinking about? Slavery cannot exist in 
Wiskonsan, any more than in Ohio, Let 
some intelligent person see these persons r1c- 
strained in their liberty, and tell them of their 
rights. 

Illinois is a shamefal transgressor of the or- 
dinance of ’87. The following advertisement 
is abominable. ‘This Brasher ought to be kick- 
ed out of the pale of civilization, and the legisla- 
ture that passed the law under which the miser- 
able tool acted, should be branded as infamous. 
Is there no man in Illinois, to counsel with 
these colored men, and inform them of the pro- 
per measures to take to recover their liberty, and 
obtain justice against a villain who dares sell 
them into slavery? They are advertised, it will 
be seen, to be sold, or “hired,” for six months 
—for that period of course, being held in in- 
voluntary servilude—in direct violation of the 
sixth article of the ordinance of ’87! Scandal- 
ous abuse. 

NEGRO SALE! 


The Overseer of the Poor will offer for hire, for six 
months, a number of DARK COLORED GENTLE- 
MEN, commonly called Negroes, the said persons not 
having complied with an Act passed February 10th, 1831. 
They will be hired to the highest Cash Bidder. Hiring 
to take place at the Mayor’s Office, on Saturday, the 7th 


, 1841 fter as they can be found 
of August » OF 80 soon 5 BRASHER, 


Overseer of Harrison Township. 


Teang-Haure, July 31, 1841, 
N. B.—The Vagrant Law will be put in force imme- 





diately. 
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ELECTIONS, 

In Kentucky, the Whigs have gained the day. 
In Indiana, the result is doubtful; but on the whole 
inclines to the Democrats. Local cireum- 
stances have had much influence, it is said. In 
Wayne county, as may be seen in another co- 
Jumn, the abolition vote was 442. And Mr. J. 
P. Smith, with whom we have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance, informs Us; that in 
Johuson {county, near the centre of the State, 
‘ party questions were laid aside, and anti-slavery 
was made the test question. Both candidates 
for the State Legislature were Democrats, but 
Dr. James Richey, of Franklin, represented as 
an avowed abolitionist, was elected by a large 
majority, —~ 
In Tennessee, the returns so far, it is said, 
look favorable for the Whigs. Illinois has, 

most probably, gone for the Democrats. 


FOREIGN. 

The Tories have carried the elections in Eng- 
land. Sir Robert Peel will probably be at the 
head of the new ministry, and is represented as 
being very friendly to America. Mr. Fox, it is 
rumored, will be recalled. By the ship Ackber, 
410 days from Canton, intelligence has been re- 
ceived, that the Bogue forts have fallen, and the 
British Admiral is in possession of Canton. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the Whigs, on 
account of their movement in regard to the Corn 
Laws, they anticipate a reaction in their favor. 

Difficulties have arisen between France and 
Texas, and it is reported that a flotilla of war 
brigs is now fitting out at Touloa for ‘Texas. 


TRAVELLERS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 
American travellers in Great Britain complain 
as much of the customs of that country, as Bri- 
tish travellers do of those of this. We shall soon 
be able, it is probable, to repay some of the many 
compliments we have received. Miss Sedge- 
wick, in her ‘Letters on England,” in a good 
natured style, relates the following incident : 


“We sent away our carriage, and came home ina 
steamer, which was crowded when we got on board. At 
first we looked around in the most self-complacent man- 
ner, expecting, with our American notions, that seats 
would be offered on every side, as they would assuredly 
have been to all womankind in one of our own steamers, 
Not a fot stirred. Some of us were positively unable 
to stand, and for those Mr, P. made an appeal to some 
men, who refused without hesitation, appearing to think 
our expectations impertinent, We were too for gone to 
be fastidious, so we adopted the backwoods’ expedient, 
and squatted upon what unoccupied territory we could 
find, If such personal selfishness and discourtesy ts the 
result of a high civilization, 1am glad we have not yet 
attained it.” 














REV. EDWARD SMITH. 

This eloquent advocate of the cause of liber- 
ty has been suspended by his Conference on ac- 
count of his abolitionism. ‘The act seems to 
have occasioned general indignation. ‘I'he Pitts- 
burgh correspondent of the New York Herald 
gives a long account of the trial, and concludes 
as follows : 


“Thus ended this trial of three days’ length. I am 
neither an abolitionist nor a Methodist, and [ neither 
know the parties, nor care a pin about either of them— 
but, as a cool and dispassionate auditor of the whole af- 
fair, [ say that the Conference is guilty of persecution 
and injustice; and as I was coming out of the chapel, [ 
heard a steady Quaker say to his friend, ““I"here is not a 
temporal jury in all Pittsburg that would bring in a ver- 
dict of slander upon such evidence ; and if they did, they 
ought to be punished for slander themselves,” 

“There are many Methodists here who were upon the 
fence in connection with abolition, and this trial has sent 
them over with Smith. They now publicly say that 
Conference has no more business to interfere with preach- 
ers for their abolition, than they have for their being in 
favor of wooden pavement; that this whole trial was got 
up upon a false issue, to get rid of Smith; and one proof 
of it was, that all the resolutions against him, in every 
stage of the trial, were all previously prepared, ready cut 
and dried, and signed, ready to be used in their appro- 
priate places, long before the evidence was adduced in 
public.” 


When pro-slavery is rebuked by such papers 
as the New York Herald, there must be some- 
thing in it most infernal. ‘The correspondent of 
the Ohio States:nan, another bitter opponent of 
abolition, thus speaks of the trial: 


“i mentioned in my last, that a Mr. Smith, of the 
Methodist church, had rendered himself obnoxious to the 
‘Conference, on account of his abolition notions. He has 
since been expelled from the sacred desk. It is said that 
he is a man of more talents than half the Conference 
put together. His expulsion, I am afraid, will only have 
the effect of making more abolitionists—people will say 
he was persecuted, an: that is enough.” 








OHIO AND THE SOUTH. 

The geographical position of Ohio, makes 
her attitude on the question of slavery a subject 
of vast. importance. ‘The slaveholders, fully 
impressed -with this idea, manifest profound 
alarm at the decision of our Supreme Court, and 
the nature of publie sentiment indicated by it. 
The Concordia Intelligencer contains a call for 
a meeting of the citizens of Concordia Parish, 
Louisiana, to express their ‘‘utter detestation’’ of 
the conduct of a ‘faction in the State of Ohio,”’ 
“arraying themselves in open hostility to the 
rights of Southern citizens.” The éditor of the 
Intelligencer seconds the object of the meeting, 
and advises to “speak to Ohio in calm and de- 
cided Janguage’”’—*and if her citizens persist in 
their flagrant outrages upon the Constitution and 
our rights, it will be high time for us to prepare 
for non-intercourse, and a common defence of 
our property and our fire sides.” He is ‘‘sur- 
prised that the press and the merchants of Cin- 
cinnati, and of Ohio generally, have~-not, ere 
this, denounced in fitting language, the absurd, 
the outrageous opinion of one of the State 
Judges, that a slave becomes free so soon as he 
touches the soil of Ohio. If the people of Ohio 
are enlightened and liberal, if they wish for 
peace and prosperity, if they have a particle of 
regard for the Constitution and the Union, they 
must denounce such an opinion, and sweep it 
from their State.”’ 


A correspondent inthe same paper thinks it 
“high time for the South to look to itself”—and 
continues—This opinion of the Ohio Judge, 
the Cincinnati Gazette says, has given rise to 
an open question in that State; if so, we con- 
tend it is an insult to the South. It is an insult 
and a grievous wrong for any State, or set of 
citizens in a State, to open a question for litiga- 
‘on so palpably inconsistent with the Constitu- 
Hon of the United States, and which is fraught 
with £0 much danger even in its agitation. The 
Constitution Srants the right of property in 


slaves, and this right is so far compulsory upon 
the non-slaveholding States, to deliver up our 
slaves escaping to, or within their jurisdiction.” 
(«Within their jurisdiction’’—search the com- 
pact, neighbor. ‘There is nothing like that 
there. ‘This ‘within’ is a word of your own 
imagining.) He thinks it will be necessary for 
the South to resort to the “right of retaliation in 
defenee.”"—**Ohio,” he says, ‘should be the 
last State in the Union to manifest the least dis- 
position to inflict injury on the South. Her 
communication with us has always been the 
most extensive and free, her products have al- 
ways met with ready and profitable sales, her 
citizens hospitably received, and the same pro- 
tection granted to them and their property as is 
guaranteed to our own citizens. ‘There is then, 
no just ground for interfering with our rights, or 
withholding from our citizens that protection 
which the Constitution of the United States im- 
poses on every State to extend to the citizens of 
other States, as if their own citizens. And if 
in Ohio this injustice has been done our citizens 
there, it can be imputed to nothing else than the 
spirit of fanaticism so fearfully spreading over 
all the non-slave States, and which from the 
geographical position of Ohio, if nothing else, 





becomes imperative on us to resist.” 

The upshot of the matter is--if Olio will re- 
fuse to let the slave monger hold his slaves on 
her soil; refuse to permit him to use men like 
brutes, under her Constitution; oblige him, so 
long as he may continue within her bounds, to 
pay wages for labor like her own citizens—- 
why, then he will shut up the Mississippi, close 
his ports against the produce of Ohio, pass an 
act of non-intercourse. Will he? Let him try 
it. Does he imagine that the fifteen hundred 
thousand freemen of Ohio would suffer him to 
play the fool at their expense? Nobody in this 
region is scared by the swell and strut and blus- 
ter of this mighty parish of Concordia, except 
the editors of the Cincinnati Enquirer, who 
really seem to live as much in dread of the 
slaveholder as does the miserable slave who 
crawls under his lash. In reference to this 
wind-storm in Concordia, they say—*'It shows 
what Cincinnati has to expect, and what she 
must Jose by the madness of abolition fanaticism. 
We call upon those who are most deeply inter- 
ested, to look to this matter.” 

Poor men! ‘hey never should have come to 
Cincinnati. What with the fanaticism of aboli- 
tionists on the one hand, and the threats of the 
South on the other, their nervous systems are 
evidently sinking. Rest, retirement in the 


country, fresh air, cheerful books, and above all, 
a diversion of their minds from all thoughts of 
Southern trade, Concordia meetings, &c. &., 
may yet restore them. 





PRESCRIPTION. 

Some will have it, that granting our construc- 
tion of the Ordinance of ’87 to be true, siill 
prescription has established the right of the new 
slave-states to reclaim their human chattels from 
oursoil. For more thana century, the plan- 
ters of the West Indies enjoyed the privilege of 
carrying their slaves with them to Great Brit- 
ain, and holding them there. If prescription 
can overthrow fundamental law, surely the 
Court did wrong in at last deciding that by the 
British Constitution, every slave became free the 
moment he set foot on English soil. In our 
own state from the adoption of the constitution 
in 1802 down to 1841, slaveholders were accus- 
tomed to bring their slaves temporarily within 
our borders, or carry them through the state— 
and Judge McLean, many years ago expressed 
himself as rather willing to think, that a liberal 
interpretation of the constitution would justify 
these acts. For 39 years the claim to do them 
was not questioned. But, within three months, 
the Supreme Court has declared the law to be, 
that every slave brought into the state becomes 
free. And now who will say, that a prescrip- 
tive claim is stronger than a constitutional inhi- 
bition? 








INSECURITY OF SLAVERY. 

Louisiana seems to be greatly disturbed by 
insubordination and abortive attempts at insur- 
rection among the slaves. ‘The free blacks in 
some of its papers are denounced in unmea- 
sured terms. The same spirit of violence 
against them is displayed in St. Louis. It is 
evident that slaveholders from some cause 
or another are becoming greatly alarmed.— 
They either see»or imagine the elements 
of mischief, brewing all around them.— 
Doubtless, their imagination goes beyond real- 
ity. The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
Some years since, in Beaufort District, South 
Carolina, the planters were thrown into terrible 
consternation. ‘The alarm spread far and wide. 
Patrols were multiplied; a vigorous wateh was 
set over the negroes. Men talked in whispers, 
and slept upon their arms. Every preparation 
was made to crush the insurrection in thé bud. 
Time passed—no explosion came—the negroes 
continued peaceful—men began to be ashamed 
of their fears, and look into the origin of the 
fearfulrumor. And what was the origin? 4 
fragment of anorthern newspaper, in the cup- 
board of an old negro, who had brought home 
some groceries from the store, wrapped up in 
it! Chivalry? Chivalry?? Yes! ‘The 
chivalry of oppression grows pale at the sight 
of abitof paper. We would not care how 
much conscience-scared these slaveholders be- 
came, were it not that the rigor of the slave’s 
condition is increased. Fear isa selfish, cruel 
passion. Let it oncé take possession of the 
heart of the master, and it tempts him to hate 
his victims. Some of the New Orleans and 
St. Louis prints are absolutely rabid—foaming 
and gnashing their teeth at the negro, as if they 
would rend him in pieces. _ What kind of a sys- 
tem must that be, which gave birth to the fien- 
dish spirit that pervades the. following extract of 
an article from the New Orleans Crescent— 
anarticle copied, and fully sanctioned by the 
St. Louis Pennant and Native American ? 


“The insolence and insufferable audacity of the free 
negroes in this city must be crushed now’ There is no 








and do sin, and will sin, unawed by any thing munici- 
pal, unles the public mind itself is aroused, and the peo- 
ple wake up from their culpable slumber, Now all these 
things so complained of, and so fraught with danger to 
our social system, may easily be arrested if we commence 
in time. Let our General Council take this matter up— 
let our Municipality Councils look into and control it 
within their own confines, and we shall not have ladies 
insulted, and gentlemen knocked down in the streets, or 
crowded into the water from ferry boats, by a pack of 
dirty, negro scoundrels, whom to hang without a week's 
notice were a benignact. But notwithstanding all these 
things, we allow them to assemble together at negro 
churches—to hear negro and abolitionist ministers--to 
while away and tamper with our servants, while the pock- 
et and the life of the white citizen are not secure. We 
ask them, why in the name of Heaven and humanity, 
these meetings are not put down? Next, why are not 
the lawsagainst the residence of free negroes put in 
foree? Are they so necessary to us, with their abolition 
friends, that we must needs have them? Whose duty is 
it tosee that they are rooted out ‘according to law ?’— 
Let him do his duty, or be impeached. We call upon 
the community to be watchful—to resent, by the blow of 
death, if nscessary, the slightest approach towards an in- 
sult on the part of a freenegro. We call upon the jus- 
tices, recorders, and judges of the courts, to go to the 
full extent of the law, in every case where a negro has 
struck a white man—to show no mercy--to exlenuate 
nothing, but cut right and left with the double-edged 
sword of severe right. Unless something be done by the 
representatives of the people, as they sit in the council 
or on the bench, or plead before the bar, the public must 
needs arm itself and prepare to slay. Such a state of 
things we would not like to see, but we take the broad 
ground that the free negroes must be driven out of this 
city, or slaughtered in it, Our slaves are poisoned and 
ruined by then—they are the nucleus around which all 
abolitionists cluster, and the most powerful tools they 
can use, Let us leave cotton and sugar, and rice and 
tobacco, to their fate, until we can go to our places of bu- 
siness in the morning with a confidence that our families 
and households will not be outraged before night. We 
are serious upon this subject, fully believing that our so- 
cial system never was in greater danger than now. It 
is to be hoped that some of our clear-headed, leading and 
influential men will take it up, and aid in throwing off 
the incubus which now so loads the heart of society.— 
Let us see how long we shall suffer the present abuses of 
our rights and our patience!” 


In regard to these sentiments, fit only for the 
bottomless pit, the St. Louis Pennant says—in 
concluding an article on the same subject— 


“We cannot close this article more appropriately, than 
by copying the following remarks, from the N. Orleans 
Crescent City. Let them be read and acted on by our 
citizens.” 





DECOYING SLAVES. 

Three persons, itis said, from Nelson Insti- 
tute, Illincis, are in prison in Palmyra, Missou- 
ri, for an attempt to entice slaves in Missouri to 
run off. ‘They are reported to be abolitionists; 
but we do not believe it. So accustomed are 
these slave-stale prints to falsify all matters, 
where slavery is concerned, that we shall requre 
more proof of the truth of this story. One 
thing we know:—it is no part of abolitionism to 
go into the slave-states, and persuade slaves to 
run off. But, ifa white scoundrel is caught in 
the act of inciting slaves to mischief, or a 
blackleg runs a slave off and sells him in anoth- 
er market, he is published as an abolitionist.— 
We address ourselves to the master, not the 
slave; and would engage in no transaction that 
we should be ashamed or afraid, the world 
should know. 








A HARD CASE. 

Recently two slaves, a father and mother, 
with their three children, who had escaped from 
Arkansas, were making their way through one 
of the free states of the West, with the slave- 
hunter on their track. Hardships innumerable 
had they encountered; perils imminent, had be- 
set them. At last, the pursuit became too hot. 
What should they do? Liberty in sight; but 
all could not enjoy it. To hold on to the chil- 
dren, would have been to forfeit all—by aban- 
doning the children, the parents might be free. 
It was heart-rending, but the resolution was ta- 
ken, the children were dropped on the road; 
and are now in slavery: the parents are in Can- 
ada. 

“You talk of negroes having natural affec- 
tion,” eries amegro-hater. And have you nev- 
er heard of white parents who would prefer 
themselves to their children? Oppression har- 
dens the heart. It wasa selfish act—but slave- 
ry crushes the generous instincts of human na- 
ture, @pd compels it to be selfish, Whata 
comment is this fact on the cruelty of this atro- 
cious system! ‘These poor fugitives loved their 
children—else, why have brought them at im- 
mense risk and trouble from Arkansas to the 
West; but, the recollection of what they had en- 
dured as slaves, steeled their hearts, and trium- 
phed over even a mother’s love. 


a ——e 


EAST INDIA SLAVERY. 

By the last number of the British Anti-Slave- 
ry Reporter, we perceive that the abolitionists 
of Great Britain are earnest in their efforts to 
expose the true nature and extent of East India 
slavery, and to bring about its overthrow.— 
This is right—this more than any thing else 
willshow how unjust.are the suspicions and 
sneersof Mr. Walsh, the Paris correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, who seems to be 
making -it his chief business to libel the mo- 
tives and measures of English abolitionists.— 
Whatever may be the motivesof the British 
Government, the anti-slavery societies in Great 
Britain cannot justly be suspected of selfish pur- 
poses in their crusade against slavery. : 











HENRY CLAY. 

Henry Clay, in the debate not long since on 
the Loan Bill, remarked, that ‘for twenty or 
thirty years neither he nor his wife had owed 
any man a dollar. Both of them, many years 
gone by, had came to the conclusion that the 
best principle of economy was this, ‘never to get 
into debt.’ ”’ 

Beautiful on paper—but what is the practice 
of Henry Clay? Does he ownslaves? Yes-- 
about sixty. Has he educated them? No! 
Has he given them religious instruction? No. 
Has he suffered them to acquire property? 
Certainly not—he owns them and all they make. 
Has he paid them wages? No. And yet he has 
foreed them to work forhim? ‘To be sure— 
but they are only negroes—can’t you under- 
stand? Henry Clay never pays his laborers— 
that is the reason he owes no man anything ! 





Brazit.—The new ministry in Brazil is said 
to be unfavorable to the abolition of slavery or 


time for delay—no need for parley. They have sinned, |. 


—s 
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—_ cmeneenenmennties. 








Cusa.—The quiet of Cuba has been greatly 
disturbed by reports, that Spain had set on foot 
negociations with England, for the liberation of 
the slaves. ‘There is a party in the island, fa- 
vorable to Union with this country. A writer 
says, that he believes the people ‘would unite 
with the devil,” (placing the United States in 
the same category with his majesty,) ‘if the 
government should abandon them to the in- 
trigues of Great Britain.” 


Sweven.—The friends of the slave in Great 
Britain entertain hopes that at the next meeting 
of the dict in Sweden, decisive measures will be 
taken to effect emancipation in the Swedish 


West Indies. 





CONGRESS, 

August 2nd. In the Senate, the presenta- 
tion of the proceedings of a meeting in Cum- 
berland county, Va., in regard to the unconsti- 
tutionality of a national bank, gave rise to quite 
an animated debate, in the progress of which, 
Mr. Caihoun insisted on the right and duty of 
repeal, as soon as a majority could be got in its 
favor. Mr. Archer took him to task, and as- 
serted that the voice of this meeting was not the 
voice of the people of Virginia. ‘hey were as 
much opposed to nullification as to abolition. 

The bill from the House relating to duties and 
drawbacks was twice read and referred to the 
committee on Finance. ‘The fortification bill 
came up, several amendments were moved, but 
rejected, and the Senate adjourned without ta- 
king the question. 

Inthe House, the Bank bill from the Senate, 
was taken up in Committee of the whole, on 
motion of Mr. Sergeant, who then proceeded to 
speak in support of the general measure, re- 
ferring to the past history of the Government 
in proof of the constitutionality of a National 
bank. Messrs. McClellan and Sanders spoke 
in opposition to the measure. ‘I'he debate was 
continued by Mr. Stuart in favor, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy against, after which the committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 

Aug. 3rd. In the Senate, the resolution of 
Mr. Allen to holdopen Executive sessions was 
discussed by the mover, and Mr. Clay briefly 
replied, when the resolution was laid on the ta- 
ble. ‘The Fortification bill was further consid- 
ered, but no question taken. 

In the House, the Bank bill was considered 
incommittee of the whole, being discussed by 
Messrs. Mason, Brown, Washington, Bond and 
Payne. 

Aug. 4th. In Senate, the question being on 
the amendinent of the committee to the Fortiti- 
cation bill, appropriating $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site fora Western, South-western 
or North-western Armory, it was agreed to— 
yeas, 28, nays, 11. A motion to amend by ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the construction and 
armament of such armed steamers or other ves- 
eels on the North-western Lakes, as the Presi- 
dent may think most proper and as may be au- 
thorized by the treaty with the British Govern- 
ment, was adopted—yeas, 22, nays, 17. A fur- 
ther amendment granting $50,000 for defensive 
works at Detroit was incorporated—yeas, 22, 
nays,17. ‘The bill was ordered to be engros- 
sed, and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House. ‘The motion to take the Bank 
bill out of committee of the whole, on Friday 
Bih, 12 o’clock, was adopted. ‘The bill was 
then debated at Jength. 

August 5th. In the Senate; Mr. Benton pre- 
sented a report of the proceedings of a meeting 
of citizens of Farquier county, Virginia, protes- 
ting against the extra session, the course of leg- 
islation pursued by it, a national bank, and asser- 
ting the doctrine of repeal &c. Mr. B. moved 
that it be printed—Mr. C., that the subject be 
laid on the table—which last motion, after an 
angry talk, prevailed, 21 to 20. 

The committee on Finance reported the rev- 
enue bill of the House, with amendments, 
which were ordered to be printed. ‘The bill to 
revise and continue the charters of the District 
banks, passed—yeas, 29, nays, 15. The For- 
tification bill was passed—yeas 45, nays, 4.— 
The Navy Pension bill was then taken up and 
cousidered. 


In the House, an earnest debate was had on 
thé Bank bill—Mr. Adams opposing strongly 
the compromise clause, as it is called. 

August 6th. The Navy Pension bill in the 
Senate, after having been made operative till the 
close of the next session of Congress, instead of 
‘suntil otherwise directed by law,’’ was ordered 
to be engrossed. ‘The Land and Distribution 
bill of the House wasthen taken up, and Mr. 
Smith addressed the Senate for two hours in its 
support. 

In the House, the debate on the Bank bill, 
heing closed in committee of the whole at 12 
o'clock, the House proceeded to vote on the 
amendments. Numerous amendments were 
votes| on, but the committee finally rose and re- 


“ported the bill in precisely the same manner in 


which it had come from the Senate. It was 
then ordered to its third reading, aad passed, by 
a vote of yeas, 128, nays 97. 

August 7th. ‘The Senate was chiefly occu- 
pied in debating points of order connected with 
the disposition of the proceedings of a meeting 
in Farquier county, Va:, after which it passed 
the Navy Pension bill, and adjourned. 

In the House, several bills from the Senate 
were appropriately referred. It was resolved 
to take up the Bankrupt bill on Monday 9th.— 
By a vote of 103 to 102, the sub-treasury bill 
was taken from committee of the whole, and 
then debated at length. 

The Bank bill was signed by the Speaker of 
the House, and the President of the Senate, and 
placed in the hands of the President, at twenty 
minutes past one o’clock. 

9h and 10th: Senate engaged in debate on 
the Land bill. 

On the 9th, the House passed the bill for the 
repeal of the sub-treasury—yeas, 134, nays, 87. 

10th. House occupied in considering bank- 
rupt bill. i 

lithe Senate agreed to the amendment to 
the bill for the repeal of the sub-treasury, repor- 
ted from the House. 

- The Land bill was then debated—it. was 
thought the question of engrossment would be 
Aaken next day, . 

House debated the bankrupt bill, but adjour- 








the slave-trade. 
A e 





ned without taking any question. 
Baas ae a? ¢ La j 
., a : 


OBITUARY, 

Diep at his residence, Ludlow station, on the 
15th inst., James C. Lupiow, in the 42nd year 
of his age. 

His father Col. Israel Ludlow, was a leading 
man in the first party that setiled this country, 
and is yet remembered with the most affection- 
ate regard by those of his fellow pioneers who 
still survive. Mr. Ludlow was born in Cincin- 
nati, and remained a citizen of Qhio till his 
death. His logs cannot soon be repaired. Quiet, 
subdued, and dignified in his manners, over- 
flowing in kindness, of boundless hospitality, 
he became endeared to all who were acquainted 
with him. An anecdote related of his father, 
will finely illustrate one of the many virtues for 
which he waseminent. Ona certain time Col. 
Ludlow having mounted his horse, and gone 
some distance on an excursion of business, 
soon returned, rode up to the fence and called 
out to his wife— Don't forget the poor’’—then 
proceeding to give specific directions for the 
dispensation of particular charities. ‘The same 
beautiful charity out of a pure heart made his 
son a blessing to all around him. Mr. Ludlow 
was a philanthropist, in the highest sense of the 
term. He regarded all men, every whiere, as 
his brethren. Deeply sympathizing with hu- 
manity on the broad scale, enthusiastic in his 
hopes of human. progress, his mind was con- 
tinually engaged in speculations, having for 
their object the good of his fellow-beings. 
There was no aristocracy in his benevolence. 
It was without partiality and hypocrisy. He 
was an enemy to all war; a strict friend of tem- 
perance; a genuine democrat in his political 
principles; an implacable foe to oppression un- 
der all its forms. He loved truth for its own 
sake; formed his opinions and avowed them 
without any regard to self; and did right, be- 
cause it was right. Never have we seen one 
more sincere, more independent, more courage- 
ous in acting out his own convictions of duty. 

He was a useful member of our Executive 
Committee till his death; and an abolitionist, 
active and avowed, from the beginning of the 
movement in the West against slavery. He 
was never opposed to our cause. Of singular- 
ly clear moral perceptions, and a keen sense of 
justice, to explain the doctrines of anti-slavery 
to him was to secure his assent to their truth, 
and his influence in their behalf. No sooner 
had he recognized the justice of our cause, than, 
in direct opposition to the earnest wishes of a 
very extensive circle of influential friends and 
relatives,* he publicly identified himself with it; 
and when he had once taken his stand, nothing 
could move him. In an age of martyrdom, he 
would have gone to the stake, an unreluctant 
martyr for his principles. 

One other trait in his character should be no- 
ticed—his unaffected, republican simplicity.— 
Inheriting property to a great extent, he careful- 
ly abstained from all show or extravagance. 
The furniture of his house, his equipage, his 


dress, though all conformed to good taste, yet by 
their plainness of style rebuked the parade and 
luxury of those who deem ostentatious display 
necessary to maintain their consequence. 

Hlis illness, arising from ulceration of the 
stomach and bowels, was greatly protracted, and 
attended at times with extreme suffering. For 
nearly a year he was confined to his home, and 
much of the time to his bed. Yet his patience 
was never exhausted, his quiet cheerfulness con- 
tinued unabated to the last. Not all his suffer- 
ing could make him fretful, or selfish in his 
cares. He met death with perfect tranquility; 
and even in his last moments, when stupified by 
the narcotic, administered to allay his agonizing 
pains, he found time to express his profound af- 
fection for the cause of the slave. 

lo his afflicted family it must be a rich con- 
solation, that in his last hour his prayer went 
up to the Highest for support, his trust was in 
God. 





* His own family excepted, 








Dn, Bairey,—Make the following corrections in my 
communication in the last Philanthropist: 

Ist column.—For “John N, O'Brian,’ read John W. 
Brown. 2nd column—after “should keep if,” for “such” 
read set free, Do.—after “would he have been,” for 
elected read re-elected. Do.—between “find” and ‘“fa- 
vor” insert that, 3rd column—after “State” read does, 
in place of dares. Do,—for “unjust law of January, 
1840,” read unjust laws of January, 1804 and 5. 

Tuomas Morais. 


MARRIED--In this city, by Rev. L. Faencu, Mr. 
Wm. N. Monnis, to Miss Exvizanetu Ricumonp, all 
of this place. 

On Thurday morning August 5th, by Rev. Wm- 
H. Brisbane, Mr. Joun Pearce, to Miss Aticr 
Basorr, all of this city. 








——_. 





“Cleveland Prices Current. _ 
(Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. ) 
August, 11, 1841, 


WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Ashes— Plaster— 

Pearl, 4 50 White, per ton 10 00 
Pot, 400 450 Grey, 8 50 
Saleratus, 6 00 Salt— 

Coffee— Old per bbl. 1 50 
Rio, 124 13 | New 1 624 
Java, 14 16 |Provisions, 

Fish— Beef, per bbl. 

Salmon, bbl., 24 00 Pork, Mess 10 
Mack. No. 1 bbl. 19 Prime, 7 

No. 2, 17 One Hog, 8 
Shad Mass. 26 Bacon, Hog round, 4 
White Fish, bbl. 8 00 Hams, 6 
Lake Trout, 500600 | Shoulders, 4 
Codfish, 350 400] Butter fresh, 8 

Grains— Cheese New Milk 5 7 
Wheat, bush. 100 a 106 |Soap— 

Corn, 40 Brown, per Ib. 6 
Oats, 25 31 White, 16 
Barley, 35 371] Castile, 18 
Rye, 37 andles— 

Beans White, 37 75 | ‘Tallow per lb, 12 13 
Rice, bb. 5 Sperm, ' 60 
Hay, per ton, 12 13 |Spices— 

Lime, per bush 30 Cassia per Ib. 25 

Molasses— Nutmeg, 1 25 150 
N.O. per gal. 37 44] Pimento, 8 

Oils— Pepper, 10 
Sperm, gal. 1 12 1441} Ginger, 10. 124 
Whale refined,62 100 |Starch— 

Tanner's bbl. 15 19 City manufacture, 6 7 
Linseed, gal. 75 87 | New York, rR 

Feathers, live 37 ©640 |Teas— 

Sugar— Imperial, per Ib. 62 100 
N. Orleans, 8 9| Gunpowder, 63100 
Hav. White, 12 14] YoungHyson, 50 80 
Brown, 9 11 | Old Hyson, 56 90 
Loaf, 15 17 |Tobacco— 

Lump, 12 14| Manufactured, 12 22 

Fruit— Cavendish, 30 414 
Rasins, per box, 2 50 Smok. lb. p. per doz. 1 00 
Bloom, 2 00 s 4 do 50 
G.- Walnuts, Ib, 10 Fine Cut 25 
Filberts, 13 Flour,per Ib. 5 5 25 
D. A , bush. 63 75 |Corn meal, perbush. 44 50 
Dried P. bush. 150 2 60 


POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


The friends of human’ rights in the counties 
of Athens and Meigs are requested to meet in 
the Court-House in Athens on Saturday the 21st 
day of August next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., to no- 
minate candidates for the next legislature of 
Ohio, to represent the counties aforesaid and to 
form a County Anti-Slavery Society, All the 
friends of our cause in these counties and those 
in the vicinity, are earnestly invited to attend. 

We do hope there may be a large turn out. 
Cannot Mr. Smith attend? 





NOTICE, 

The annual meeting of the Greene county Anti-Slavery 

Anniversary, will be held in the Court House, Xenia, 

Wednesday, Aug, 25th. Rev. Edward Smith is expect- 
ed to be present, 


NOTICE, 

The annual meeting of the Clinton County 
Anti-Slavery Society, for the election of officers, 
&e., will be held in the Presbyterian Meeting 
House in Wilmington, on Friday the 27th of 
August, at10 0’elock, A. M. Several addresses 
may be expected. ‘The citizens generally are 
invited to attend. 


_ A. BROOKE, Sec'y. 


€20,000 WANTED ON MORTGAGE, 
Several sums of $1000 to $6000 wanted at LO per 
cent. interest, for which good Real Estate “security will 
be given, 
Apply to 


Cleveland Bank Note Table. 
(Prepared for the Philanthropist, Aug. 11th. ) 
H. F. BRAYTON, & Co. EXCHANGE BROKER 


Ono New York, 


Belmont of St C. yar] " 

Chillicothe, par ety Fund. 6&7 pm 
Cincinnati Bk. 5 diss, “curity Banke. 
Circleville, ar} Am. bk of Buffalo. 30 dis 
Cireleville, (c’a 1818) 10 dis|Binghamptom bk 50 dis 
Cleveland, par Bk of Com’rce, Bui. 30 dis 
Clinton bk., par Cattaraugus co. bk 30 dis 
Columbiana, par|ErieCo bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Commercial bk Cin., par|M"ar. bk Seneca co., 30 dis 
Commercial bk Scioto, _ par|J#mes bk " 25 dis 
Commercial bk L. Erie, par Lodi bk of 90 dis 


Dayton, par|Mer. Ex bk, Buffalo, 30 dis 





Farmers bk of; Canton, par Millers bk of Clyde, 15 dis 
Far. & M. Steubenville, par Mech, bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Cincinnati, par}? henix bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Columbus, _ par|Staten Island bk 25 dis 
German bk Wooster, 3 dis Tenth Ward bk., 10 dis 
Geauga, par lonawande bk of 50 dis 
Gallipolis, broke|U. 8. bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Granville, par Union bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Hamilton, par Western N. Y. bk of 50 dis 
Lebanon M. bking Co —|All others, 6&7 pm 
Lancaster, par Mrenrean. 
Lafayette, Cincinnati, —_par|Bank of Michigan, 624 dis 
Marietta, par Far, M. bk, Michigan, 25 dis 
Massillon, ar|Erie & Kal R. R. bk, —— 
Mech. & 'T'r. bk Cin. 10 dis|Bank of St. Clair, 5 dis 
Manhattan 50 dis|Bank of St Clair, 

Mount Pleasant, par|Payable at Newark, a 
Muskingum, par Bk of Macomb co., 

Miami Exporting Co, 10 dis|8k of Macomb co, 

Norwalk, par Payable Columbus, ¢ per 
Ohio Rail Road co., par Michigan State bk 10 dis 
Ohio Life & Trust co, par Bk of Constantine, 25 dis 
Sandusky, par Bank of Adrian, 25'dis 
Steubenville, Mich. Insurance co, 10 dis 





Merch. Bk. Jackson, 50 dis. 








Uroana banking co, par 

West Union, Bk. Marshall, 25 dis. 

Western Reserve, par Mich. State Scrip, 20 dis. 

Washington, broke} All other banks, no sale 

Wooster, par Missourr, 

Xenia, par State bk & branches, par 

Zanesville, par ALABAMA, 

Ohio Post Notes, 2 & 5 dis}All solvent banks, 10 dis 
ae TENNESSER. 

State bk & branches, par “0 wai re 10 dis 

ree Ss gs In., x 3,,|New Orleans banks, 5 dis 

. Albany Ins,co., 5 dis pramcarfonaniind 

Ta, State Srip, $5, 5 dis . meee 

Ia. State Serip, $50 20 dis Bks in this State, no sale 
Intros. N. & 8S. Carona, 5 dis 


New Enorann, 6 & 7pm 
New Jerszy, par to 6pm 
PENNSYLVANIA, parto 3pm 
Erie bk Pa, 5. dis 
Manrytanpn, par to 3pm 
VIRGINIA, par 
Wheeling Post notes, 5 dis 
Specio, 6 & 7 pm 
Exchange on N. Y. 9 pm 
Exchange on Buffalo, 8 pm 

Exchange on Phila 6 pm 


2 dis 
2 dis 


10 dis 


State bk & branches, 
Bk Ill. Shawneetown, 
Bk of Cairo, 

Illinois State Scrip, 
Illinois Savings bk., 15 


dis 
Kentucky. 

All except the fo’wing, pai 

Savings Louisville, 124 dis 

Kentucky Scrip, ~ 
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Flour, - - - #5 00 
Wheat : - 75 a 80 
Corn, - - - 20 25 
Oats, - 31. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, lb. 6 N. O., gall. 30 

Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 

Almonds, s. 8, 15 18 | Mustard, Ib. 374 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 

Beeswax, lb, 25 d, 74 

Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 

Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 54 

Crackers, “« § 6 10 and 20d, 54 

Candles— il— 

Mold, Ib 94 10 » Olive, bask, 5 50 6 00 
Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 137 140 
Sperm “ 45 50 Sum. “ “ 125 130 

Coftee— Linseed “ 106 
Rio, lb. 13 Tan.,br.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 125 white, “ 1500 1800 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 15 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, 1,cap,“3 25 3650 

Chocolate, “ 13-15 No.2,“ “275 300 

Cheese, “ 54 7 |Pepper, Ib 12 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 400 plenty | Pimento, « 8 10 

Cloves, lb. 374 Provisions-— 

Cordage— Bacon, 4} 5 
Tarred, Ib 10 124 B. hams, 64 74 
Manilla, “ 16 .- 20 Sides, 5 54 

Copperas, “ 3 4 Shoulders, 3$ 34 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 7 dull 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr. 50 60 | Pork 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 1000 10 50 

Chalk, “ 24 34 Clear,“ 1150&125 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 8 8 50 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb, 750 85 
Herring, box, 75 1.00 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 2 75 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb. keg, 5 
me No. 3, “ 4 a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 5000 | N. Orleans,lb. 74 c. 
Cod, lb, 64 “ 8 inbls 

ree. “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 

Filberts, Ib. 10 Lump, 13 a 15 

Glass, box— White Hav’a, 114 125 
8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, lb, 124 Common th. I 25 1 50 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “ 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 2000 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 kegl0 

Wade’s, kg, 550 6 50 | Salt-- 
Dupont, “ 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 

Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush. 75 . 80 T. Island, “ 4045 
Corn, “ 20 S. Petre,:er., lb. 9 10 
Oats, “ 31 Shot, bag, 1 75 200 

Hops, east., Ib. 43 | Soap, No. 54, lb. 6 6 

Hay, ton, No. 2, “ 5 51-2 

Hemp, ewt.,5 50 600 | Turpentinegal.75 100 

Indigo-— Tallow, lb. 65 T 
Carraccas, 1. 1 75 Teas— 

Manilla, “150 162 | Imperial, b.90 85 

Iron, bar, ‘ 4h 5 Gunp’wder, * 90 85 
Hoop, “ 6 84] Y.Hyson,“75 85 

Lead, pig, “ 44 Souchong, “62 70 
Bar, “ 54 Tin p.j X,p. 12 50 
Whitedry “ 10 124 block, Ib. 

In oil, keg, 2 37 2 75 | Tobacco 
Red, lb. ‘124 165 Va Cav., lb. 35 to 45 

Logwood, Ib. 44 « 12 Lump, 16 
Cut, Ib. 34 ~5 | Ky.No1,6tw. 84 

Madder,“ _*:18 19 « No. 2. 1% 

Nutmegs 1 25 L £0 | Vinegar, gal 12 
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POETRY. 


AGRICULTURAL. 








From the N. Y, Sun. 


Reader, have you ever heard a drunkard tell his story ? 
We heard him once, as related by a lamented bard, 
(Rockwell,) and we have never forgotten it. Should you 
hear it, we believe you would not forget it. He tells it 
with a pathos, a feeling, to which we should in vain at- 
tempt to attain. The story should never be out of circu- 
lation, and we will give it anew, and you may make your 
own comment. 


THE INTEMPERATE. 


“Pray, Mr. Dram drinker! how do you do ? 

What in perdition’s the matter with you! 

How did you come by that bruise on the head ? 

Why are your eyes so infernally read ? 

Why do you mutter that infidel hymn? 

Why do you tremble in every limb ? 

Who has done this, let the reason be shown, 

And let the offender be pelted with stone! 

And the dram drinker said, “If you listen to me, 

You shall hear what you hear, and shall see what 
you see, 

“‘T had a father: the grave is his bed; 

I had a mother: she sleeps with the dead; 

Freely I wept when they left me alone— 

But I shed all my tearson their grave and their 
stone; 

I planted a willow—I planted a ew— 

As I left them to sleep till the last trumpet blew. 

«<Fortune was mine, and I mounted ker car: 

Pleasure from virtue had beckoned me far. 

Onwaad I went, as an avalanche down, 

And the sunshine of fortune was changed toa 
frown ! 

“Fortune was gone—and I took to my side 

A young, and a lovely, and a beautiful bride! 

Her I entreated with coldness and scorn, 

Tarrying back till the break of (he morn; 

Slighting her kindness, and mocking her fears— 

Casting a blight on her tenderest years: 

Sad, and neglected, and weary I left her— 

Sorrow and care of her reason bereft her— 

Till, like a star, when it falls from its pride, 

She sunk in the bosom of misery and died ! 

“<«T had a child, and it grew like a vine: 

Fair as the rose of Damascus was mine: 

Fair—and I watched o’er her innocent youth, 

As an angel from Heaven would watch over truth. 

She grew like her mother in feature and form— 

Her blue eye was languid—her cheek was too warm, 

Seventeen summers had shone on her brow— 

The seventeenth winter beheld her laid low! 

Yonder they sleep in their graves, side by side— 

A father—a mother—a daughter—a bride! 

««When they had left me, I stocd here alone— 

None of my race or my kindred was known 

Friends all forsaken, and hope all departed— 

Sad, and desponding, and desolate hearted-— 

Feeling no kindness for aught that was human— 

Hated by man, and detested by woman-- 

Bankrupt in fortune, and ruined in name— 

award I kept in the pathway of shame: 

And, till this hour, since my daughter went down, 

My brow has but known a continual frown !” 

“Go to your children, and tell them the tale; 

Tell them his cheek too, was lividly pale; 

‘Tell them his eye was all bloodshot and cold— 

Tell them his purse was a stranger to gold-- 

Tell them he passed through the world they are in 

The victim of sorrow and misery and sin; 

Tell them when life’s shameful conflicts were past, 

{n horror and anguish he perished at last.” 








“IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 
BY PROFESSOR H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
. The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prephesying Spring. 


So blue yon winding river flows, 
[t seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where waiting till the West wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 


All things are new—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-trees’ nodding cresi, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves;—— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest, 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight; 

And lear from the soft heavens above, 
The.melting tenderness of night. 








From the Ladies’ Companion. 
The Divided Burden. 


oY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


1 saw a boy, whe, towards his cottage home, 
A heavy burden bore. The way was steep, 
And rocky, und his little loaded arm 
Strained downwards to its full extent, while wide 
pn ser horizontally was thrown, 
if to counterpose the painful weight 
That drew him towards the earth. 


A while he paused 
And set his ‘burden down, just where the path 
Grew more precipious—and wiped his brow 
With his worm sleeve: and panting, breathed long 
Of th i hile ih 
e sweet air, while ike hot summe 
Flamed o'er his forehead. aor 


: But another boy, 
‘Neath a cool shade-troe ina neighboring field, 
Sat playing with his dog: and from the grass 
Uprising, with light bounds the fence he clear’d 
And lent a vigorous hand to the toil. ; 


—So on they went ether—graspi 

The basket’s heudle, sith a sight ase wil; 

And While their young clear voices met my ear 

Lo don oat Paieephy divine— : 
one ancther's burdens” d i 

That to obey God's word wis bappincan, orn 


Then tike:the bee, who from the humble flower 


Sown by the way-side, gleaning for her hi 

Cent u the ce apne ond age: { 

- ed ime ¢ laboring ox, and to his bed a 
arned the young bird, and shut.the lily’s cup, 


I took my little bo n k 
And told him of the basket bere er's toil, 
And of the friend who helped him. 


hi 
Swell'd full and round, and PEP ee po face, 
rns - story to his inmost 
» “* My son—be piti 

And sid-them when earner eat 
‘ : For Ged a sown 

weet seeds within us nad oc 
Whose buds are virtue’ feed euch ax bloom for heaven. 


If th young sistet wenpeth ie ‘the tear 
Fromhor smooth éhéek, and soothe with tender care 
Her swelling breast =-or if a secret thorn 
Is in thy brather's bosom—- draw : thence ; 
And share with sympathy his weight of wo. 
And when thou art.a man, my little ona, 
Still keep thy spirit open tothe ills 
Of foreigner, and stranger, of the race 
Whom s sun hath darkened, and of these 
Poor red-browed exiles, from our forest shades, 
Whereonce they rul'd supreme. 

Gey Thus shalt thou shun 


That selfishness, which, w: in its own gifts, 
i de the Giver_andahe. grief 4 
Of who.mourn, 


s 


aii, 


Se may’st thou ever find 
Fity and love in thine own time of neod— 
on thy young heart, as a signct ri 
Thou grav’st that motto from the Book Divine, 
Bear one another's burdens” —and fulfil: 
The law of Christ. 


Ought Manure to be Ploughed under with as 
little Exposure as possible? 


We find in the American Farmer an article 
on this subject by Mr. J. M. Garnet of Virgi- 
nia from which we extract the following para- 
graphs: 

I began penning my cattle late in the spring, 
and continued it until frost, in pens of the same 
size, moved at regular intervals of time, and 
containing the same number of cattle during the 
whole period.—These pens were alternately 
ploighed, and left unploughed, uutil the follow- 
ing spring, when all were planted in corn im- 
mediately, followed by wheat. ‘The superior- 
ity of both crops over all the pens which had re- 
mained ynploughed for so many months, after 
the cattle had manured them, was just as dis- 
tinctly marked as if the dividing fences had 
continued standing; it was too plain to admit 
even of the slightest doubt. A near neighbor, 
a young farmer, had made the same experiment, 
on a somewhat different soil, the year before, 
but with results precisely the same. Similar 
trials I myself have made and seen made by 
others with dry straw, alternately ploughed in 
as soon as spread, and Jeft on the surface until 
next spring. In every case the last method 
proved best, as far as the following crop would 
prove it. ‘The same experiment has been made 
by myself and others of my acquaintance, with 
manure from the horse-stables and winter farm 
pens, consisting of much unrotted corn. offal; 
and without a solitary exception, either seen by 
me, or heard of, the surface application, after 
the corn was planted, produced most manifestly, 
the best crop. Upon these numerous, concur- 
rent, and undeniable facts, my opinion has been 
founded, that itis best to apply manures on the 
surface of lands; and ‘I guess,” (as brother 
Jonathan would say,) that it is not likely to 
change unless indeed, I should hear a still great- 
er number, equally well authenticated, on the 
opposite side; although I must say, that up to 
the present time, I have no: heard a solitary one. 
True it is, that I have read many ingenious, 
fine spun arguments in opposition to the opin- 
ion which I hold in common with numerous 
other agriculturalists, but no proofs whatever 
have accompanied them, and therefore I must 
remain an infidel, until they are sustained and 
corroborated, by such facts, as should always 
be deemed indispensable to establish any prac- 
tice whatever, in any of the various branches of 
husbandry. All these resnlts undeniably prove, 
that the surface application was best; although 
the kinds of manure differed considerably. And 
what have we in opposition, any facts whatever? 
Not one; and only the conjecture, that the eva- 
poration from the surface spread manure must 
carry off the greater and best portion of the 
food of plants therein contained. Butthat such 
evaporation cannot thus act, seems to me to be 
unquestionably proved by every fact I have 
mentioned: for, tf it did, then the land of sum- 
mer cow pens ploughed up as goon as removed, 
would, in every case, have produced better 
crops, than that of the unploughed, instead of 
doing it in none.—Similar results too must have 
followed in the other cases I have stated, al- 
though I have never seen or heard of their doing 
it in any. 

In connection with these facts we state the 
following: ‘I'wo brothers held different opinions 
on this subject; the one supposing that manure 
is injured by exposure to the sun, the other that 
itis not. ‘The latter in manuring a field for 
oats, ia 1840, spread the manure from the wa- 
gons as it was hauled out. ‘Iwo or three weeks 
after this part of the work was commenced ano- 
ther set of hands was employed in sowing the 
oats and ploughing them in with the manure. 
These overtook the hands engaged in spreading 
the manure before that operation had been fin- 
ished. Of course the part of the manure car- 
ried out last was ploughed in immediately after 
it was spread, whilst that first carried out lay 
two or three weeks exposed to sun and wind 
befure it was ploughed under. ‘The poorest of 
the land was that sown and ploughed last. Late 
in the spring the two brothers were crossing the 
field together, when the owner perceiving the 


} youngest oats and in the poorest land to be the 


largest and most flourishing, expressed his sur- 
prize at the fact. ‘The other reminded him of 


} the manner in which his manure had been man- 


aged, remarking that he observed it at the time, 
and thought it might test the correctness of their 
respective opinions. The oat field of course 
was watched with interest by the brothers 
threugh its progress to maturity, and the part on 
the poorest jand, where the manure was turned 
in a8 soon as spread, continued to gain upon the 
other. ‘These facts were related to us by the 


j owner of the field, who is determined hence- 


forth to expose his manure to sun and air as lit- 
tle as possible. 


But how is the result of this experiment to be 
reconciled with the result of those made by Mr. 
Garnett and his neighbors? The reader must 
judge for himself. Nature is not inconsistent. 
Her laws and operations are always the same in 
the same circumstances. Animal manure either 
is or is not injured by exposure. If injured in Vir- 
ginia it is injured in South Carolina; and if in- 
jured at one time, is is at all times. One solu- 
tion occurs to us of the apparent discrepency in 
the cases before. May it not be that the solid 
manure in all Mr. Garnett’s cowpens, even those 
which were plowed soonest, was materially in- 
jured by exposure to the sun before it was turn- 


ascribable chiefly to the liquid manure or urine? 
If so, may not the pens which were plowed as 
soon as the cows were removed, have been in- 
jured by turning up and exposing the soil which 
had absorbed the urine, and thus allowing this 
fertilizing ingredient to be evaporated by expo- 
sure to the winds and the heat of a summer’s 
sun? If this supposition be correct, the fact that 
cowpens are injured by ploughing when the 
cows are removed makes against, and not for, 
the theory that manure is not injured by expo- 
sure. Further experiments are perhaps still 
needed to settle the question. We suggest the 
following. 1. That the solid manure be all 


{ carefully removed every morning from a cow- 


pen to a compost heap, and that the pen be 
plowed when the cows are removed. 2. That 
the same cows with the same treatment, be 
continued on an-adjoining pen, of the same size, 
for the same length of time; that the manure be 
carefally removed from this also every morning 
to a compost heap, and that the pen be not 
plowed till planting time. $. Let then the solid 
manure stand on twopens, and the one be 


| plowed and the other not; which is only a repe- 
{tition of Mr. Garnett’s experiment. 4. Let the 


manure ‘be gathered from twe-other pens every 
morning and thrown into holes, eovered to shel- 
ter them from sun and rain. Let that gathered 
from one of the pens ‘be evenly spread on the 
ground as soon as the cows are removed, and 
plowed in. Let that from the other be protect- 
ed as much as possible from both sun and wind 
till the time of planting and then be spread and 
plowed in. 

Tf these experiments were carefully conduct- | 





solid and liquid manure of cowpens, as well as 
the effect of exposure upon manure. 


[Cheraw (S. C.) Gaz. 








From the Farmers’ Register. 
Crushed Cott Meal«--Keeding Horsese=Pre- 
serving Bacon. 


Since my former article, in relation to crushed 
corn-meal, was communicated to the Register, 
I have been informed by the highly intelligent 
iron-master, therein alluded to, that he kept his 
mule teams, of six each, fat last summer, though 
hard at work every day, on a daily allowance 
of one bushel of crushed corn meal, and the 
same quantity of bran, mixed thoroughly toge- 
ther and fed with cut straw—with a moderate 
quantity of clover hay in the rack. With corn 
at 373 and bran at 10 cents a bushel, this mode 
of feeding would reduce the cost of a six mule 
team to less than thirty cents a day, or five 
cents a mule, exclusive of hay and the straw 
mixed with the meal. A single calculation will 
show every farmer how much he could gain 
every year, by adopting this economical mode 
of feeding his work horses; doubtless enough 
in a lifetime to buy a respectable farm for his 
sons, 

I was also informed by this gentleman who 
is one of the best farmers and managers I ever 
knew, that he fattened twenty bullocks last fall 
on crushed corn-meal, at much less cost than he 
could have fattened in any other way. He is 
decidedly of opinion that he saves more money 
by crushing and grinding his corn, than by any 
other economical process practised on his exten- 
sive estate; and I know no one in whose sound 
practical judgment I have greater confidence. 

As my sheet is not full, I would add a word 
on another subject. A respectable neighbor in- 
forms me that he has preserved his bacon for 
twenty years, without the loss of a single piece, 
white-washing each joint, on the fleshy side 
and at the end of the hock early in the spring, 
before the fly deposites its eggs. He gives the 
pieces a thick coat of ordinary white-wash, with 
the common brush, then hangs them up in his 
smoke-house, where they remain until taken 
down for use. The white-wash does not im- 
pair the flavor of the meat, or injure it in any 
way, in the slightest degree. PLovensoy. 

Rockbridge, Va., March 17, 1841. 


——_——_— 


The Cow Tree. 

This tree, which has been named Galactoden- 
cron, and appears to belong to the family of 
Sappoteac, grows on rocky declivities on the 
northern Andes, Its lezves are large, oblong, 
thin, dry, and coriaceous. “Its thick ligneous 
roots scarcely enter the rock; for several months 
in the year rain scarcely waters its fan-shaped 
leaves. ‘The branches appear dry and dead. 
But when an incision is made in the trunk, a 
sweet and nutritious milk runs from it. It is at 
sunrise that the vegetable liquid rans most abun- 
dantly. ‘Then the natives and negroes are seen 
to come from all parts provided with vessels to 
receive the milk, which becomes yellow, and 
thickens at the surface. This vegetable milk 
possesses all the physical properties of the milk 
of animals, only it is a little thicker, and mixes 
easily with water. When boiled it does-not 
coagulate, but a thick vellow pellicle is formed 











on the surface. Acids do not form with this milk 
any coagulum as with that of the cow.” 








Success of Newspapers. 

If the general literature of the country be dis- 
tinguished by any grand peculiarity, it is ungestiona- 
bly the multiplication of Newspapers. How would 
the shade of Campbell be astonished, could it min- 
gle in the scenes of the present day, and witness 
the progress which has been made in this depart- 
ment of literature since he issued his « Boston 
News-Letter,” on half a sheet of pot paper, April 








ed in, and that the improvement of the land is | regu 


24th, 1704. Even in his day, however, «coming 
events cast their shadows before,” for after fourteen 
years experience, he found that his half sheet could 
not contain all the news which accumulated on his 
hands ; and he proposed, as he says, « to make up 
that Deficiency by Printing a Sheet every other Week 
for Tryal, as it was impossible with half a Sheet a 
Week, to carry on all the Public Occurrences of 
Europe, with those of this, our Neighboring Provin- 
ces, and the West Indies. To make up which De- 
ficiency, and the News Newer and more acceptable, 
he will now print every other Week a Sheet, where- 
by that which seem’d Old in the former half Sheets, 
becomes New now by the Sheet, which will be easy 
to be seen by any One who will be at pains to 
trace back former years, and even this time 12 
months, we were then 13 months behind with the 
Foreign News beyond Great Britain.” To be in 
such arrears, was, indeed, a sad predicament for an 
Editor, and no wonder he thought of enlarging his 
establishment. The «Sheet every other week for 
Tryal,” was highly successful, for after some expe- 
rience he says, «« We are now less than Five Months 
behind, so that by the Sheet we have retrieved about 
8 Months since January last, and any One who has 
the News-Letter since that time, to January next, 
(Life Permitted) will be accommodated with all the 
News of Europe, etc., contained in the Publick 
Prints of London, that are needful to be Known in 
these Parts.” 

But Campbell was soon annoyed by difficulties 
of another sort. Competition, now so active, began 
even in these early days to exhibit itself. A rival 
entered the field, and Campbell came out with a 
manifesto to the public, and declares that, being 
«still desired and encouraged to carry on his Pa- 
per by the Gentlemen, Merchants and Others, his 
usual customers, he intends (Life Permitted) to 
answer their expectation, and to forward still as 

lar Account of Affairs as our part of the be 
will admit of. If he does not Print a Sheet e¥ety 
other Week this Winter time, he designs to make 
it up in the Spring; when Ships do arrive from 
Great Britain.” ; 

The Editors of the New England Puritan are not 
entirely insensible to the troubles incident to their 
vocation, from the days of their distinguished pro- 
totype to the present time; but we believe tbat to 
make a paper successful, it must be much less than 
«thirteen months behind” the news of the. day, 
even from « beyond Great Briiain ;” and that in- 
stead of a formal appeal to the public sympathy. 
against competition, the better way is to make a 
paper indispensable to that public by its superior 
excellence, - 








The Rothschilds. 

The June number of the Merchant’s Magazine 
contains an article on the great bankers, Rothchild, 
by Louis Harper, of Gottingen; from which we 
learn that the property of the house is estimated at 
from twenty to forty millions of dollars, besides 
which it is able to command ‘seventy-five million 
dollars more. The founder of the house, Mager 
Amschel Rothschild, was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, in the year 1743. He was a Jew by dirth, 
and being in indigent circumstances, was destined 
for the profession of a teacher. After having 
taught for some years he abandoned the pursuit, and 
engaged in the occupation of buying and selling 
ancient coins, from which he derived a considerable 
profit, and afterwards obtained a lucrative situation 
in a house of exchange in Hanover: he acquired in 
the course of several yeats a handsome fortune. 
He then returned to Frankfort, and there founded 
the banking house that still exists. <= ~ 

In the year 1806 the French army approached 





ed they would show the relative value of the 


‘slaver has a fair chance of escape. The British tra- 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACAD- 


the dominions of the Landgrave of Hesse, whose 
agent Rothschild was ; and this prince being com- 
pelled to flee,—his immense private fortune was en- 
trusted to the care of Rothschild, who only paid 
two per cent for the use of the revenue which it 
yielded. At this time, also, Rothschild made his 
first great loan of $5,000,000, to the King of Den- 
mark. 

The founder of the house died in the year 1812, 
in the 69th year of his age, leaving ten children ; 
five of whom, being sons, continued the business of 
of the house, and were located at the following 
places: Aschel at Frankfort ; Solomon at Berlin 
and Vienna; Nathan at London ; Charles at Naples ; 
and Jacob at Paris. 

Asan instance of the immense money transac- 
tions of the house, we will observe that in the 
space of twelve years from the year 1813, $600,- 
000,000 were accepted on the account of the Euro- 
pean sovereigns, through its mediation, partly as a 
loan, and partly as a subsidy ; of which $250,000,- 
000 were for England; $60,000,000 for Austria ; 
$50,000,000 for Prussia; $100,000,000 for France ; 
$60,000,000 for Naples; $40,000,000 for Russia ; 
$15,000,000 for Brazil; and $60,000,000 for some 
small German courts. 

Besides these enormous sums the house of Roths- 
child procured several hundred millions of French 
indemnifications of war, and made many transient 
operations for different governments on commission, 
whose total amount may have surpassed the above 
mentioned sums. 





The village of Waterford, six miles from Troy, 
N. Y. was visited by a most devastating fire on Sat- 
urday the 11th inst. which was not arrested until it 
had consumed nearly the whole of the business part 
of the town. The fire continued three hours, and 
consumed from seventy to eighty buildings, inclu- 
ding the largest and best in the place. The Troy 
Whig states the loss at probably not less than $150, 
000, some portion of which is insured. The fire ori- 
ginated in a small building used for storing lime. 

Waterford, like Ravenna and some other villages, 
had been culpably negligent in providing means for 
arresting fires. 


The Easiest Death.—It has been supposed that 
the easiest death any one can die, in a general sense, 
is, by freezing, as in this case, as soon as there is a 
chill in the body, the subject feels at ease, and is 
inclined to shut the eyes as if falling into a gentle 
sleep, after which no more is suffered. But there 
is one death easier than this. That is, «the death 
of the righteous.” No matter how protracted the 
sufferings of the body, all is sweet if Jesus, the hope 
of glory, isin the soul.—Let us live so as to die this 
death, Morning Star. 


Character.—It must be admitted by the wise, 
that a good character is the greatest earthly blessing 
that one can possess. When a man’s character is 
gone, his all is gone.—What has he left? Though 
he may have health, wealth, learning, etc., last; what 
satisfaction can all these things afford him, while 
he knows that he is spurned from civilized society 
with disdain, and estesmed but a little higher than 
the brute creation. The condition of such an indi- 
vidual, must be miserable in the extreme. 

An undoubted character is more precious than cost- 
ly pearls, or gold and silver. Yet, by imprudence, 
how easily and how soon, it may be blasted, never 
to be repaired. Then, let all, especially the young, 
learn how to estimate a good character in its proper 
light. 


Canal Across the Isthmus of Panama.—The 
Franco Grenadian Company, established at Paris, 
have at length overcome all govermental dificul- 
ties, and having provided the requisite funds, are 
about to commence operations in excavating a ship 
canal over the Isthmus of Darien or Panama. 

Humble Hearer.—: A torch may be lighted by 
a candle, and a knife be sharpened by an unpolished 
stone ,” so Mr. Hidersham used to say, «that he nev- 
er heard any faithful minister in his life that was so 
mean, but that he could discover some gift in him 
that was wanting in himself, and could receive some 
profit by him.” : 

Cuba.—There is no country where such a 
change has taken place in regard to public morals 
as in this island. Gambling, which was the pre- 
vailing vice among all classes of society, has heen, 
to a very great degree, supressed by severe penal- 
ties. 

As another evidence of still further inprove- 
ment, it is stated that the Governor of the island 
has ordered the erection of Sunday schools in Ha- 
vana, in which children of all clases may be edu- 
cated free of expense. 

The island of Cuba is, the year round, one of 
the most beutiful spots in creation ; and the well- 
known winter resort for consumptive invalids 
from all parts of this country, The loose and 
dissolute character of the population has,ghowev- 
er, hitherto prevented many from visillng the 
same. As, however, the steps already taken give 
indication of future improvement in this respect, 
there is no doubt but that this island will yet be- 
come the residence of a still larger number of 
invalids from this country, who may wish to 
take advantage of the mild end salubrious climate 
of that country in our own inclement at season. 

Cin. Times. 


The Slave Trade.—Capt. Filtner of the brig 
Choctaw, at New York from the River Gambia, 
informs the editor of the Courier that the British 
cruizers are very busy on the coast endeavoring 
to destroy the slave trade. Two of them made 
an attempt to cut out a slaver from some river or 
bay, and were beaten off and forced to resign | 
their object. The slavers in some cases, adopt the 
plan of sailing in companies of 5 or 6 vessels, only 
one being loaded with slaves. Should a cruiser over- 
haul them they all take separate courses, and the 
cruiser not knowing which one to pursue, the loaded 


ders complain much of the increase of American 
vessels on the coast, as the latter undersell them in 
their outward cargoes, and pay higher prices for the 
produce of the countrf Two slave factories had 
been burned by British cruisers, and the establish- 
ments broken up. The Choctaw has hada remarka- 
bly quick voyage, having sailed from N. Orleans on 
the 15th April last. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 


who challenged a man not long since, has been indicted 
for the act. 
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PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co. Furniture and Chair 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-strects, Cin. 
cinnati. Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since theit association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
atation, they have therefore determined to employ nune 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory. 

They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 

MITCHELL, MOORE & Oo. 

nov 27th. 5 

Ohio Mechanic’ Institute-—This is to certify that 
Messrs Mitchell .& Moor exhibited at the Third Annu- 
al Fait of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 
men’s of Furture, viz, a workstand, table, and a birds- 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the. best 
work exhibited, : 

Given under our had this 27th day of June, 1840. 
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CINCINNAIT 
EMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Miss Biackwe., Principal. 
The course of study comprise Reading, Writing, 
Sketching and the rudiments of Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, 
Naturaland Moral Philosophy. Rotany, Composition, 
the French language and Vocal music. 


The system of instruction pursued in th's Institution 
will secure to its pupils a sound education in the several 
departments of English study, and in the valuable art of 
outline delineation so conducive to the formation of 
habits of distinct and ready observation, while daily re- 
citations and other exercises in the French by all the 
pupils, without exception, will offer very superior advan- 
tages tothose parents whodesire that their daughters 
should become proficient in the use of that language; 
and the introduction of singing in frequent alternation 
with the different studies during the hours of instruc- 
tion, cannot failto have a beneficial effect upon the 
health spirits and voices of the students, 

Young ladies residing in the Academy will receive 
the unremitting attention of the Principal, with regard 
to their health, comfort, improvement in personal deport- 
ment, and moral and intllectual progress. 

The Academic year will be divided into two sessions 
of twenty two weeks each with a vacation during the 
months of July and August. 

TERMS, 


For Boarding and Tuition, $250,00 Per Annum, 
“ Tuition only, 50,00 % payable half- 
“ Piano, Harp or Guitar, 50,00 yearly, 


Greek, Latin, Italian German, Drawing, Painting &c, 
on the usual terms, 
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FARME AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of tich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel!ar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, ‘This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months. 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden, The Jand is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails. 





| PETERS’ PILLS, 





Stra ARRIVAL!—18 bushels, or 75,900 

Boxes of Peters’ Pills. —The subscriber has made 

arrangements with Dr. Peters, of New York, to be sup. 

plied by the quantity with his Pills, All dealers can now 

be supplied at New York prices. 

Of all the Pills we have any knowledge of thee are 
the most valuable. Inno instance have they failed to 
accomplish every thing they promised, and thousands 
pcr have — for years es with some obstinate 
orchronic disease, now add their testi i 

this valuable medicine. a i ve 
Their properties as an anti-billtous and aperient med 

cine are unrivalled; all whouse them, recommend 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and must be used 
to beappreciated. ‘The weak and delicate will be 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by remoy. 

ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt humors 
of the body. They require no change in diet or care of 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box, g 
that every one is his own competent physician 

Dr, Peters has spent much time in €xpermentin 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases — 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the A 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can j 
prepared for gencral use, 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills js that th 
have the alternative principle combined with their c - 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only cle ne 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they re vo 
the liver, change the morbid secretion strengthen = 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the Circul “ 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervous syste vd 

They are mild and pleasant in their pir. nd 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility oe 
their first dose, They can be taken by any ne ag 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their operation, because 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos irrita- 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure remedy for ; j 
sick and nervous headaches, delniiie poke esa 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commenenment 
willinvatiably check their progress, and save the patient 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness, They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 





A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellat and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room,a well, and several springs, ‘The 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
onthe Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built incottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house standsupona mound, and has afine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, / miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass, ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines, 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having GOacres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a_ porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
we!l and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
anda yard well paled, ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring anda log house. The land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, 2 well and many 
springs. ‘The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 





_ | mation to Emigrants. 


A Farm of 135 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; also a 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. ‘The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees. The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 1.98 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from tow'n, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carfriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns ar:d many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines, ‘Ihe Jand is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and raiJs, with gates for 
the fields, ‘The buildings are new, wei! painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, alarge brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, The house 
is now used for a tavern, ‘There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, ¢ 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and « cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. ‘The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. ; 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. ‘The land is rich, and consists’ of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, : 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and an excellent spring. ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland, It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm, ; 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in Ii- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4 from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2.log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plum and peach trees. It has a large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 


Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected: 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for falf 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirousof receiving money from England 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the-cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as_ the 
ayment is advised by the Engish bankers. English 
ills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 


(pT he experience of nine years in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and*valuable infor- 
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Joux P, Foorr, Pres’t. 





-L. T. Watts, Secr’y. 1 


“THOMAS EMERY, orate 








and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. 
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of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. They operate asa mild and speedy purge 
and are asafe and certain remedy for worms in chil- 
dren. 

(cPPeters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, are 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Glas- 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


COUGH L OZENCES! 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, hooping Cough, 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Uhest, &c, &c.— 
The proprietor has never known an instar.ce where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thvusand box- 
es have been sold within the Jast three months, restor- 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of con sump- 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colds 
and coughs. ‘They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the ticke 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 
causes They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are . un- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those com- 
plaints. Hundreds vpon hundreds of certificates have 
been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who 
have been saved from an ulimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by using them, 

The Rev, James Kant had suffered with distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, andall the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but allin vain. He consulted some 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as he 
could not be cured. A  fiiend advised him totry Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured several 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most dis- 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges, 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incurable, and expected 
daily to breathe her last. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges, 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he suys no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious. 

Dr. Allen, a disiinguished physician of this city says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great many cases, and they always proved effectual. 
He bas always been able to cure the most distrossin 
cases of recent standing in one or two days, 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worst cases ina few 
days. Wo recommend them to all who are affticted with 
coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness of 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., as the best remedy 
they possibly can nse, 

Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 
James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 
Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 








References also, to S, B. Andrews, Judge J, L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G.G. Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have been eured by them. 

Prepared by A. SHERMAN, M. D. 
106 Nassau st. New York, 

Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Drv is 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; “at 
most of the principal merchants in the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States. 





OF Price only 25 cents per box. £) 


CUE 4 TRY 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 

Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are an 
infalliblé remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil- 
dren will take them as ready as a common pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &c. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by using 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr. Sherman, 
on account of his son, eight years old, He had been 
in a decline for several months, and attended by four 
Physicians who could give him norelief. His symptons 
were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath, disturb- 
ed sleep, broken off by’ fright and screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 
from the bowels, ‘Tye Doctor pronounced the case of 
one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges. 
After the first dose the child ran to his parents, frighten- 
ed at the quantity of worms that came from him—he 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one box 
he was entirely cured, 

The Rev. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old, 
was given up as incurable, by two physicians. She was 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that the death 
was alone looked to for relief, ‘I'hree doses of Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 

Dr- Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice, ; 

Dr. Castle, 297 Broadway, has weed Sherman’s Lo- 
zenges in his practice, for more than ¢wo years, and nev- 
er knew them to fail. ; 

Hon. B. B. Beardsley, Col, L. Clark, Joseph Haines, 
Esq. Professor Bingham, and the thousands who have 
used these lozenges, can fully attest to their great and 
wonderful virtues. 

The Hon. B, B. Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of hischildren. It had been a long time in 
a decline and was attended by the best physicians with 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended Sher 
man’s Worm Lozenges as the only hope; he did so and 
through the blessing of God his child is now well—an 
other living evidence of their wonderful virtues, Mr. 
B. says no family should be without them. : 

More than 2,000 certificates might be added of their 
truly wonderful rties, 

106 Magsau st, New York. 

A supply of these valuable Worm Lozenges, just re- 
ceived by W, H. Harrison & co., only agent for Cipein- 
nati. . 4 4 
: OF Price only 25cts. per box. 4) 
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